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DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


Any DOCTOR WILL TELL You, “there 
is no better Cough Medicine ”— One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once: they will cure, and they will 
not injure your health : an increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value, Sold in 134d, tins. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
es] INSTITUTION «= 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst the 
Assured: already divided, £5,400,000. 
The next Division will be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all 
Assurances then existing will participate. 


Paid in Claims - - £11,000,000. 
Accumulated Fund, nearly £5, 500,080. 





Endowment Assurance Policies are cnnedl ¢ combining Life Assurance 
at minimum cost, with provision fur old age 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Secretary 


Applications for Agencies issued. 
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By permission of the London Stereoscopic Company 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK 




















Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York ave expected to arrive 
at Southsea on November 1, after their long absence, during which they have visited the 
principal Colonies of the British Empire. They left Eagland on March 16, 1901, and on 
May 10 the Duke of Cornwall and York opened at Melbourne the first Parliament of the 
Australian Commoniealth. 

We bid them a cordial ** Welcome Home! 























John Austin’s Will 


BY W. 
CHAPTER I.—CONCERNING JOHN AUSTIN 


one who knew him, and they were not 

a large number personally acquainted 
with him, wondered that he had lived so 
long. He was an old man, a very old man. 
Old men of to-day had regarded him as an 
old man in the days of their boyhood, and 
had spoken of him as such. No one knew 
anything of his history. There was no one 
in Australia who could speak of himself as 
John Austin’s friend, for John Austin had 
been careful to make no friends, and never 
spoke of any time earlier than last week ; 
a fortnight since was ancient history to 
him, and forgotten. He had lived em- 
phaticaily a day at a time, though he was 
never known to have ever mentioned death 
in anybody’s hearing. 

The few who thought of him were divided 
in their opinions as to whether he was 
native-born, or an ex-convict. The majority 
leaned to the latter theory. “ For,” said they, 
“had he been born here we should find it in 
the records of the colony. There were so 
few births here when he must have come 
into the world, that his advent in the 
colonies in the way of nature would certainly 
have been chronicled and commented upon. 
No,” they concluded, “he must have come 
out as a convict.” A few professed to have 
caught certain provinciaiisms in his speech, 
but how that could be no one could say, 
seeing that for many, many years he had 
talked as seldom as possible, and then never 
above a wheezing whisper. 

He was very old, of that there could be 
no doubt; and he was long a-dying, of that 
also there was no doubt. The watchers 
speculated as to the age they should put 
upon the coffin. 

He had begun to die on the road from 
one of his stations. He had taken an un- 
accountable whim to go to Sydney, and 
made hurried preparations for his journey. 
All the hands on Malugalala Station had 
been startled for once in their lives, when 
Archie, an old half-caste, who, with his 
master, was the only occupant of the home- 
stead, announced his master’s intention. 
John Austin had not been known to leave 
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his run for over forty years, so that it was 
no wonder the whole neighbourhood was 
excited. Tom Yeo, the head shepherd— 
John Austin was his own manager—came 
up to the homestead in alarm. What was 
the matter? Who would go with the old 
man? Archie would be no use in travelling, 
nor in Sydney. “Is it true?” he asked, 
stepping on to the verandah, his eyes widely 
distended. 

“Ts what true ?”’ wheezed John Austin, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair, and clutch- 
ing the arms of the same. “Is what true, 
man?” 

“ What Archie says, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ What does he say?” 

“That you are going to Sydney,” he 
replied hesitatingly. 

“ Why ?” he wheezed. 

“ You'll never go, surely.” 

“ Why not, Tom Yeo?” 

“ Well, sir,” feeling he was in a difficulty, 
“vou are too—that is to say, you will find 
the journey such a terrible undertaking, and 
at your time of life too.” 

“You mean I am too old to travel, do 
you? Mind your own business. If I 
choose to go that’s nothing to do with you, 
is it?” 

“No, sir, certainly not,” but Tom Yeo 
thought to himself the old man would be 
foolish indeed if he persisted in taking this 
journey. 

The old buggy was dragged out, duly 
overhauled, and the horses put in. 

“ Ain’t I goin’, boss ?”” whined old Archie 
pitifully. He had not left his master’s side 
for many years, and was quite upset now at 
the idea of being separated from him. 

“ Why should you go?” said his master, 
pausing on the steps of the vehicle. “ Why 
should you go?” 

“T dunno why, boss,” was the childlike 
reply, “ but you'll want me to carry your 
box and look after you.” 

“‘ Look after the house until I come back, 
that’s enough for you to do,” replied the 
old man briskly, and he took his seat in 
the buggy. “I'd take Bob though, if he 
were here,” and he looked round. 

Archie, however, went down to open the 
gate of the homestead paddock, whereupon 
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his master shook his fist at him. Tom 
Yeo’s son Dick was driving the four splendid 
bays, for the old man liked style, and his 
particular chum Harry Spicer was on the 
box with him, presumably to open the gates, 
but as all the gates on Malugalala opened 
with a patent, automatic action, and closed 
after allowing the vehicles to pass through, 
the driver had only to drive up to the post, 
turn a handle without getting off the box, 
and the gates opened, closing behind him. 

It was a splendid season, and the paddocks 
were looking better than they had done for 
years. John Austin looked about him with 
satisfaction as he saw everything looking so 
well. ‘“ Drive round the run,” he wheezed, 
whereat Dick winked to his companion and 
whispered, “I told youso. This will be the 
fine Sydney journey. He'll never go, no 
fear.” As if to bear out the assertion the 
buggy bumped into a hole, and the old man 
was flung out. The vehicle was drawn up 
in a moment, and Harry jumped down in 
great trepidation. “ Drive back to the 
homestead,” he shouted, looking at the body 
lying there so still. ‘ He’s dead, he’s broke 
his blessed neck !” 

“He hasn’t, you fool,” exclaimed the old 
man, reviving suddenly. “ Keep still and 
wait,” he continued angrily. 

It was a lovely spot where the accident 
had happened. Five hundred yards further 
back was the gate through which they had 
just passed. The paddock was twenty 
miles in extent, and the second largest on 
the run. Knots of trees had been left to give 
shelter to the sheep and cattle. An old log 
left lying half buried in the ground for some 
years had rotted away. It was into the 
hole left by the decayed tree the wheel had 
slipped, causing the jerk by which the old 
gentleman had been thrown out. The grass 
waved in the sweet-smelling breeze, and 
John Austin found it very pleasant to lie 
there under the shade of his own trees. A 
few mounds hard by showed this was the 
station cemetery, and a pretty spot it was. 

For the barest fraction of a moment he 
was inclined to abandon hisjourney. Malu- 
galala was very beautiful. Sydney, with all 
its lovely harbour, its splendid gardens, its 
busy streets, its palatial buildings, was not 
to be compared with it. Was the journey 
worth the trouble ? For what was he taking 
it? Should he send for some one to come, 
and do his business for him? The old 
spirit of self-will prevailed, still he was most 
unwilling to move. “Boil the billy,”’ he 
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wheezed, and the two young ‘fellows set 
about the impromptu picnic. John Austin 
lay back and closed his eyes. How peace- 
ful it all was. No sound save that of the 
crackling fire; and the smell of the burning 
wood seemed to lend a further charm to 
the pleasant surroundings. The scent of 
the eucalyptus was so refreshing too, and 
the warmth of the day soothingly delightful. 

A sudden thought flashed through the old 
man’s mind, arousing him most effectually. 
He sat up, and then stood upon his feet to 
the astonishment of his attendants, for they 
hardly believed he would ever rise of him- 
self again. He felt himself all over. “No 
bones broken,” he said to himself, but he 
did not say that he felt shaken, very much 
shaken indeed. No, he would not allow 
such an idea even to himself. 

Old Archie was a genius in his way, and 
had packed up a very savoury lunch. The 
horses were unhitched and given a feed; 
man and beast enjoying a comfortable, 
pleasant spell. 

With some reluctance the old gentleman 
gave the order to re-harness the horses, and 
with a lingering look all round he took his 
place once more in the buggy. The young 
fellows hesitated, hardly knowing whether 
to go on, or back to the homestead. They 
could see that the old gentleman was very 
much shaken. 

“Go on,’ he wheezed. “ You 
where Talworth lies, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Dick, whipping up the 
horses, and away they went. 

Old John Austin was very feeble in body 
as he stepped into the Crown and Sceptre 
Hotel, Talworth, but he was very deter- 
mined in mind. Harry Spicer handed out 
his portmanteau. As is so often the case 
at up-country Australian hostelries, there 
was no one who seemed to think it his duty 
to look after a passenger’s luggage, and 
there it stood on the verandah. 

A short, dark, keen-looking young fellow 
came in at the same moment, and it must 
be confessed the little crowd round the 
entrance was more interested in him than 
in the unknown old man who had just 
alighted. Indeed the old man’s horses 
were of more interest to them than their 
owner. 

“ Anything further, sir?” 
pausing at the gateway. 

“No,” replied the old gentleman. “Give 
the horses a spell and then drive home in 
the moonlight, but mind you spare the 
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THE TWO YOUNG FELLOWS SET ABOUT 
THE IMPROMPTU PICNIC 


beasts,”’ and he shook his fist at Dick Yeo. 
He stood leaning heavily on the hat-stand 
waiting. 

“Can I help youin any way ?”’ said John 
Millington, the dark young fellow who was 
of such interest to the bystanders. 

“Where is the proprietor?” was the 
wheezing reply. 
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“T do not think he is back from the court 
yet. But I'll see if there is anybody about 
to show you to a room.” 

“Thank you, I don’t want one. I am 
going to Sydney by the first train.” 

“ Still, you will wish to rest for a while. 
The train does not go until the early hours 
of the morning,” and seeing the old gentle- 
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man looked vexed he offered him the use 
of his room until the hotel-keeper’s return. 
“Tt is just here on the ground-floor,” he 
said, and, pushing open a door at the end 
of the verandah, ushered him in. ‘“ Dinner 
will be late this evening, so you will have 
plenty of time to rest yourself before getting 
ready,” and he closed the door behind him. 

“Who is the old gentleman?” John 
Millington asked of several of the loungers 
about the place, but no one seemed to know 
him at all. Besides, they were too eager to 
congratulate Millington himself, and to 
inquire all about the trial, to interest them- 
selves in the new arrival. 

John Millington was a Sydney lawyer,and 
had been engaged upon a local case of some 
celebrity. He was only a young beginner, 
but already it was acknowledged that he 
was a young man of no mean ability, while 
many regarded him as one who would yet 
be numbered among the leading legal lights 
of the colony. The cause célébre which had 
brought him to Talworth had been the talk 
of the whole district, and his address to 
the jury that day had been a masterpiece. 
Every one felt that the verdict given only 
an hour ago was due to his forensic ability. 
The case against the prisoner had appeared 
very black until he gave that wonderful 
address, presenting the evidence tendered 
in an altogether different light. 

He received their congratulations, and 
the admiration of the crowd expressed 
audibly and inaudibly, with becoming quiet- 
ness of demeanour, a slight flush upon his 
cheeks, just a sparkle in his eyes. He 
thought how pleased his family would be 
at his success, the joy of his mother and 
father, the pride and gratification of his 
sisters and brother ; how that lad at school 
would refer to the case with such a proud 
air,,and say, “That lawyer-fellow who 
varried it through, you know, is my brother.” 

Just then there was some considerable 
excitement occasioned by the advent of the 
late accused coming up the street accom- 
panied by his wife and friends, who were 
rejoicing at his acquittal. Catching sight of 
the young lawyer the wife left her husband’s 
arm, and rushing forward placed her hands 
on the young fellow’s shoulder, exclaiming, 
“ How ever can we thank you for your 
goodness? You are our saviour, our best 
friend,” and she looked at him gratefully. 

With all a man’s horror of a scene, John 
Millington replied hastily, ‘“ Yes, yes, it’s 
all right. You had better go to your friends, 
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you are not well,” and gently shaking him- 
self free he rushed to his room. 

John Austin was sitting on the verandah, 
and saw the whole scene. He was highly 
amused thereat, and made inquiries of one 
and another concerning the young man. 
He soon learned all the particulars of the 
case, and his interest in the young fellow 
grew and deepened. 

Dinner was late at the Crown and Sceptre 
that evening, and the wonder is that it ever 
took place at all. The whole establishment 
was utterly disorganised and beside itself. 
The judge, the counsel on both sides, the 
late accused and the prosecutor were all 
present at the table. John Austin took 
Millington’s arm and said, “ Will you allow 
an old man to sit with you?” 

“Certainly. You are not interested in 
this case, are you?” 

“No, quite an outsider,” wheezed the 
old man. “I heard something of it from 
the bystanders. You got the man off, they 
tell me.” 

“No, no. The evidence seemed very 
black, that was all. When it was presented 
to them in the right light, the jury, as 
sensible men, saw it at once.” 

«“ Yes, yes; but the art of presenting the 
evidence properly is the thing. Many a 
poor fellow has suffered for the want of a 
good lawyer. His wife seemed very grateful, 
I thought.” 

“ Oh, did you see that? I thought she 
was going to kiss me, and makea scene. It 
would have been dreadful, you know.” 

John Austin smiled grimly, but made no 
comment. Shortly after dinner he became 
very faint, and had to lie down. “I was 
thrown out of my buggy to-day,” he said 
apologetically. 

“ Never!” replied Millington, who was 
attending him. “ You will not think of 
going to Sydney by to-morrow’s train, 
surely ?”’ 

“Surely I will,” returned the old man 
doggedly. 

“ You had better rest,” urged the lawyer. 

“ Young man, I please myself,” retorted 
the old gentleman with decision, at which 
his companion bowed and proffered no 
further advice. They travelled together to 
Sydney, and it must be confessed the older 
man was in a state of collapse long before 
his arrival at his destination. Millington 
accompanied him to the Oxford Hotel, and 
at his request promised to return that 
evening. 
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‘*T HAVE COME ALL THE WAY FROM TALWORTH TO MEET YOU, AND TO DO HIS BIDDING” 


Justly elated with the congratulations of 
his friends, the young lawyer returned, as he 
had promised, and found the old gentleman 
better for the rest, though still unable to go 
out. 

The next day he felt much better, quite 
himself, he declared, and started to see the 


sights of the town. He would not take a 
cab. Oh no, he might be thrown out again. 
He therefore patronised the trams, only 
adding to his fatigue. About lunch-time 
he found himself in Hyde Park, and was 
highly interested by the various characters 
he met there. 
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Hyde Park, Sydney, is certainly an ap- 
pendage to the beautiful Domain in more 
ways than one. Not only is it an almost 
adjoining park with its long leafy aisles, 
its statues and lakes, and flower-beds, and 
benches, but, like the world-famed Domain, 
it is the habitual resort of the colony’s 
broken-down unemployed, its would-be 
politicians and philosophers. What the 
inn-parlour was to the villagers in old 
England, so are Hyde Park and the Domain, 
Sydney, to its citizens; the meeting-place 
for men of leisure, forced and voluntary. 
There they read the newspapers, lending 
them to one another, discuss the affairs of 
the day concerning the colony, and concern- 
ing the world. This is their home, the only 
one many of them possess. How they 
manage to exist is a wonder, often to them- 
selves. In no other colony is the counter- 
part to the Domain and the park to be found. 
Here you will meet with politicians such 
as will be found nowhere else. The marvel 
is that this race of such geniuses has not 
become more prominent, though it must 
not be forgotten that some of these erst- 
while Domain loafers and politicians have, 
by those chances which only the colonies 
give, found themselves in the Houses of 
Legislature making the laws. 

Visit it when you will, you will find the 
usual population there. Perhaps the early 
morning is the saddest part of the day to 
visit it. There they are, lying in all positions, 
and in all attitudes; some on the grass, some 
on the benches. Fortunately the biting 
cold of England is not felt here, or the 
misery and privation would be so much the 
greater. As the sun rises higher these rise 
from their hard couches. The cleaner of 
habit, those with greater self-respect, use the 
fountains in College Street, especially those 
on either side Park Street crossing, to per- 
form their ablutions and the arts of the 
toilette. They come here, all sorts, old and 
young, sad hearts worsted in the world’s 
conflicts, those old in sin, and those just 
beginning to realise what wrong-doing is. 
This wide temple of God, with its leafy 
aisles, is the sanctuary of many a storm- 
tossed one. Buffeted, bruised and broken, 
they come here to rest, to think, to pray, 
consciously and unconsciously, to—alas, too 
often, they know not what! If those trees 
could speak, if those benches had tongues, 
what strange, sad stories they could tell. 
Through the leafy boughs one can see the 
two domes of the Jewish Synagogue, the 
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towers of commerce, and the steeples of 
many a stately fane, but those of St. Philip's 
and St. James’ churches seem most appro- 
priate here. They too could many a sad 
tale unfold. Those two old churches of 
Sydney, “the wicked churches” as they 
have been named, built by convict-labour, 
not the labour of mercy or of love, tower 
over the park, their shadows almost falling 
upon it. Sydney may love its old churches, 
and rightly so too, but they are churches of 
sad, unjust, unholy memories. The sighs, 
the curses, the anguish of soul and body, 
the bitter, bitter pain built into those walls 
and steeples, never, never to be known until 
the great day of revelation, when all shall 
be revealed. Men say there are no ghosts 
in Sydney. Let them stand alone in St. 
Philip’s or St. James’ when the city’s hum 
is hushed and watch the spirits, restless 
and unavenged, which flit therein. 

John Austin passed the latter church as 
he made his way up King Street towards 
the park. Looking at it he shook his fist 
against it. He knew it. He had seen it 
building, and could recognise many a ghost 
therein. “Ah, Percy Craig,” he groaned, 
“ Percy Craig, will you never be avenged ?” 
and he looked at a certain portion of the 
walls and his old heart swelled within him. 
The emotion shook his old body almost 
more than it could bear, and he was glad to 
turn into the park by the statue of Albert 
the Good. He sat down on one of the 
benches in the centre walk, wondering why 
some of the religious communities of which 
there are so many in the city, or why some 
kindly-disposed persons do not make it a 
practice to come to these resorts and seek 
to comfort, to cheer and help their suffering, 
sorrowing fellows. 

He did not notice a gentlewoman sitting 
on the same bench with him. Presently a 
sigh aroused him, and, turning, he saw her. 

She was a tall, thin woman of very refined 
appearance, whose every movement bore 
the impress of grace and good breeding. 
He saw at once she was in trouble. Her 
dark, grey eyes were filled with an expres- 
sion of blank despair. She had evidenily 
fought long and bravely, and was beaten. 
She had reached the end, and lo, a blank 
wall stood before her. No way of escape 
could she see; hope was gone. Her grey 
hair appealed to him, and he forgot the 
indignation at his dead friend’s fate at sight 
of this living trouble. Again that sigh and 
nervous clutching at the little sunshade. 

















He noticed her dress, and saw that though 
it hung gracefully about her it was shabby, 
very shabby indeed. On another it would 
have appeared pitiable in the extreme, but 
there was something in her air and carriage 
which made the most shabby clothes wear 
an impress of refinement. 

He coughed slightly, and then spoke of 
the warmth of the weather, opining that 
such heat would assuredly bring up a storm. 
At first she did not heed him, but he 
persisted in his efforts to engage her atten- 
tion, and at length she turned towards him 
courteously, but the weariness of her attitude 
was pitiful in the extreme. It was not the 
weariness of fatigue, but the weariness of 
despair, which is the saddest weariness the 
human soul is called upon to bear. Rest of 
body will remedy the weariness of fatigue, 
but what can assuage the weariness of a 
soul despairing? He who said, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden,”—laden with the soul’s anguish of 
despair—‘“ and I will give you rest,” He 
alone can supply the want. So John 
Austin had proved. 

John Austin was a true Christian man, 
despite what some might say, and was better 
acquainted with the Master than were some 
who made a greater profession. 

He saw here a soul wearied with the 
battle against disappointment and despair, 
and all his sympathies were aroused. He 
had passed through that Gethsemane him- 
self, and sought to comfort the poor sorrow- 
ing one. He did not preach. He gained 
her interest and attention. “One is often 
disgusted with the whole show,” he wheezed. 
“It’s too hot to live, and decidedly too un- 
pleasant. There’s too much trouble and 
disappointment in the world. It hardly 
seems worth while trying any more.” 

“Indeed it doesn’t,” was the reply, for 
which he felt glad. 

“ Yes, so we think, but really when one 
afterwards looks back, he can see it was not 
so hopeless as one thought, and,” taking 
another line, “there is always a Helper 
who never fails us.” 

“T thought so, but I have lost that hope 
now. 

“That’s what you think,” he returned 
briskly. “ Don’t give up your trust in Him. 
Do you know He has sent me to you?” 
She looked at him inquiringly. “ Yes,” he 
continued, “ you may look surprised, but 
it’s true. I have come all the way from 
Talworth to meet you, and do His bidding.” 
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The good woman began to think he was 
mad, as we are so often inclined to regard 
our best and truest friends. Then he told 
her how he had taken his journey after all 
the long rest at home, and he knew not why 
he had set out. “I am beginning now to see 
why,” he continued. “I am to go home 
soon, and I have one or two more things to 
do before I go,” and he nodded his head. 
“You must tell me all about yourself. 
Don’t be afraid. I am old enough to be 
your great-grandfather,” and he chuckled. 

She told him of her present circumstances, 
but of the past she uttered no word. Still 
he made a shrewd guess at that past from 
what she said. When she had finished he 
remarked, “ Yes, I see you have been house- 
keeping for a gentleman. He has gone to 
England, and you would like another home, 
similar if possible. Now where are you 
staying?’ 

She told him. 

“You shall hear from me by this time 
to-morrow. Trustin God. He says, ‘I will 
never leave you, nor forsake you,’ and He 
will not. Good-bye, good-bye,” and raising 
his hat he shook hands with her. 

That evening he again saw John Milling- 
ton and told him the adventures of the 
afternoon. 

“] think I know the person of whom 
you are speaking,” said the young lawyer 
when the old gentleman had finished. 

“You do?” was the reply. ‘“ What a 
small world this is.” 

“ Let me describe her, and then you can 
tell me if I am right. She is tall, a lady, as 
one can see at a glance. Her hair is going 
grey; her face is refined and kindly. Her 
dress somehow seems respectable in spite 
of its shabbiness. Her voice is low and 
pleasant, her accent good. She is, as I 
have said, a lady.” 

“ You have described her to the T. 
is she? What is her name ?’ 

“She is a Mrs. Moss, a lady by birth and 
education,” and John Millington told all 
he knew of her. 

The old squatter was very busy while in 
“the great smoke.” Not only did he visit 
all the sights, but he called also upon 
several of his agents, the majority of whom 
knew him only by name, having never seen 
him before. He also became very friendly 
with the young lawyer, making it a practice 
to call at his office at all hours of the day. 
He fulfilled his promise to Mrs. Moss, and 
obtained for her a situation as general- 
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companion to a clergyman’s wife. He 
did not, however, tell her that he became 
responsible for her salary, the clergyman’s 
means not allowing such a luxury. 

He had been six months in the city when 
one morning he found himself very unwell. 
He sent at once for John Millington, and 
for Mrs. Moss. They were both extremely 
sorry to see him so ill, for they had grown 
to esteem him highly. They could see 
beneath his eccentricities and peculiarities, 
which were harmless; that he was a true, 
noble-hearted old gentleman. He told 
them quietly that he knew he had received 
his marching orders, and was ready to go. 
He made them a free gift of all his furniture 
at Malugalala, and said that having outlived 
all his relatives, he had, with the exception 
of one or two legacies to his old and tried 
servants, left them the residue of his pos- 
sessions to be divided equally between them. 
“You are worthy of this, or you wouldn’t 
get it,” he wheezed, “and I know you will 
make good use of it.” They were both 
astonished, as may be expected, but being 
entirely ignorant as to his affairs were quite 
uncertain as to the amountof his possessions. 

Mrs. Moss waited upon him attentively, 
tending him with every care. Whether it 
was her good nursing, his remarkable con- 
stitution, or both, in less than a fortnight 
he was able to go about again. Still all 
could see he was a dying man. Unknown 
to them he had his portrait painted, and 
making it look as old and dirty as possible, 
framed it in one of the oldest and dirtiest 
frames he could buy. Every one wondered 
at the vitality which enabled him to keep 
about. When he announced his intention 
of returning home both Mrs. Moss and 
John Millington offered to go with him, but 
he would only allow them to see him to the 
station. 

“T will send for you if I need you,” he 
said, as he sank back in the railway-carriage, 
and with that they were forced to be 
content. 

More dead than alive he reached Tal- 
worth. Dick Yeo hardly expected to bring 
him to the homestead alive, and suggested 
that he should stay in town and see the 
doctor. 

“It’s moonlight, and you know the way 
well enough,” he replied, so they were 
forced to obey. 

Malugalala was in a state of commotion 
at the return of its master. His going had 
astonished them, but his return appalled 
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them. “ He’s come home to die,” wailed 
old Archie. 

“ Hold your whist, man,” gasped the old 
squatter, overhearing his servant’s remark. 

Archie held his tongue and used all his 
efforts to restore his master to health. 
Again the old man got up and went about, 
whereat every one wondered. They could 
all see that he was dying, and it seemed as 
if he knew it too, but refused to give in. 

“ He takes a power o’ killin’,” said Tom 
Yeo’s wife to her .husband one evening as 
he came in from his day’s work. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if he pulled through 
after all.” 

“ He is a very old man, though,” replied 
Tom Yeo, who was not a man of many 
words. 

“Close on a hundred, I’ve heard. Has 
he made his will yet?” 

“That he would not think of telling 
me.” 

“ You may reckon that’s what he went to 
Sydney for,” continued Mrs. Yeo, who was 
a woman not easily repressed when once 
she was started. ‘“ You’ve been with him 
a long time, Tom, and he ought to remember 
you.” 

“He has always paid me well. Still, 
some one will come in for a good thing,” 
replied her husband reflectively. ‘ Let me 
see; there is this place, then  there’s 
Bendermeer Station in Queensland, a 
rattling place too, I can tell you!” 

“That's where you went when Dick was 
a baby, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, over twenty years ago. It was a 
fine place then, and he’s improved it since,” 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction of the homestead. 

«« And he has other stations beside, hasn’t 
he ?”’ asked Dick, who was busy mending a 
stirrup-leather, and had his saddle on the 
floor in front of him. 

“He has, Dick. There is Hillgrove 
Station, near Yarrangobilly ; Golgolgoa, on 
the Riverina; and the Yanderbilly Station, 
on the Victorian coast. Of his other wealth 
I know nothing. I wonder if he has any 
relations. He never speaks of them. All 
the years I’ve been with him he has never 
mentioned any one as belonging to him.” 

«“ You've been with him a long time, dad, 


haven’t you?” and Dick fitted on the 
stirrup. 
“ T’ve been with him all my life. I was 


born on the Bendermeer Station in Queens- 
land. My father was his head man there, 











and the boss brought him over here forty- 
six years ago, and he gave me the billet 
when he died. He’s been a good boss to 
me. When I come to think of it he looked 
as old forty-six years ago as he does now. 
There’s been no change in him save that he 
used to visit the stations in turn regularly, 
but for the past forty years he’s never 
moved off this place until the journey he 
took to Sydney. Still he knows how every- 
thing is going on on all the runs. He knows 
to a sheep. He’s sharp and acute, but I 
wish that his heirs, whoever they are, were 
here. Did he say anything about any one, 
Dick?” 

“Not a word. I really thought he was 
dead when I saw him in the car. He 
looked ready to die when he went away, but 
he takes a lot of killing evidently.” 

Yes, John Austin had been dying for the 
past twelve months, and the thoughts 
which Tom Yeo had expressed evidently 
passed through his mind, for the next day 
he wrote to Mrs. Moss and the young 
lawyer, asking them to come to the station 
without delay. They were both very much 
shocked at the old gentleman's appearance 
on their arrival, though they said nothing 


to him, not wishing to irritate him. Their 
presence seemed to revive him. He took 


an unusual interest in that year’s shearing, 
and was in the sheds almost every day. 
The men there all spoke of him as the dying 
one, and wondered that he managed to live. 
He drove all round the run with his two 
friends, pointing out to them the various 
features of interest. 

“Which of you do you think will be 
owner of Malugalala?”’ he said to them one 
day as they were sitting on the verandah. 
Both shook their heads, while Mrs. Moss 
expressed the hope that he would continue 
to occupy it for some time yet to come. 

“ No,” he replied, “ not much longer. I 
am worn out. I have lived over the allotted 
time, and shall not be sorry to go. I have 
many friends on the other side whom I so 
much wish to meet. We have been parted 
a long time,” he continued softly. ‘There 
is one spot on this run I have not shown 
you yet. It is where I was thrown out 
of the buggy, and it is where I would like 
to be buried.” 

The days passed on, and though they 
seemed to have gone all over the run, he 
had not as yet pointed out the particular 
spot of which he had spoken. Mrs. Moss 
had now been with him some six months, 
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and he seemed unwilling to let her leave 
him. John Millington went back to his 
business, running up as often as he could, 
for he had grown to esteem most highly the 
sterling, true-hearted old gentleman. 

It was Sunday evening. A bush-mission- 
ary had come to the station the night before. 
At the squatter’s request he had held service 
in the morning under some shady trees. 
All the men on the run mustered, and there 
was a goodly company. It was a most 
interesting sight, so thought several, that 
attentive congregation gathered by the side 
of the creek. A Sabbatic stillness reigned 
around. The evening service was held in 
the drawing-room, only the immediate 
families in the neighbourhood being present, 
with a few of the chief hands. It was a 
service Mrs. Moss never forgot. The 
preacher took for his text, “ I have finished 
my course,” and spoke of the comforting 
consciousness of duty discharged as the 
close of life draws round. At the close the 
few residents at the homestead sat for a 
short time talking quietly. 

“ T shall have to be away betimes in the 
morning,” said the missionary, as he rose to 
go to his room. 

“Can you not stay a day or two longer?” 
replied John Austin, arousing himself. 
“Some of the men will like to buy your 
books, and I will give you a cheque for 
your society’s funds before you go.” 

“T will stay over to-morrow, thank you. 
After that I must get on my journey.” 

“Very well. Then I will show you that 
spot of which I have spoken. We will go 
there to-morrow,” he said, turning to John 
Millington, who had arrived the day before, 
and to Mrs. Moss. 

The next day he was very restless and 
went all over the house and round the 
home-paddock. He would not hear of the 
young lawyer’s going away, and went about 
the gardens and the outbuildings, wishing 
every one he met good-bye, causing them 
to wonder where he was going. Old Archie 
fluttered about after him, and Robert 
Hawke, a young boundary-rider, watched 
him with kindly, anxious interest. 

After lunch he ordered out the buggy, 
and bade Hawke drive them through the 
paddocks. He was very feeble, and seemed 
to lose strength the further they went. Mrs. 
Moss begged him to return to the home- 
stead, and both Millington and the mission- 
ary urged him to do so, but he shook his 
head, and made signs to drive on. At 
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length they reached the spot where the 
accident had occurred. 

“ Let me out here,’’ he wheezed, and very 
gently the three men lifted him out on to the 
rugs Mrs. Moss had spread on the grass for 


him. He lay very quietly, with his eyes 
closed. The afternoon sun was casting 


long shadows on the sward, and the breeze 
All was so peaceful. 


was light and soft. 
The horses were taken out, and the three 
men sat on a log hard by, while the lady 


sat on the rugs, the old gentleman’s head 
upon her lap. They sat thus in silence for 
some time. It was so peaceful that it 
seemed no time for speech. Presently 
John Austin opened his eyes and looked 
round, and quietly thanked Mrs. Moss for 
her kindly attentions. 

“Friends,” he said, and his voice was 
very low, “I have come here to die. I 
have always wished to end my days here, 
and in this spot I will be buried. It is 
a sacred spot tome. Here my loved ones 
rest. Here I met the friend.of my boyhood, 
poor, misjudged Percy Craig. He was an 
escaped convict, and after hiding him for 
eight years I buried him there with my own 
hands,” and he pointed to a spot close by 
where the grass seemed higher than the 
surrounding sward. ‘No one helped me. 
I buried him alone. He was a good man,” 
and his voice dropped. 

They waited, and then the missionary 
bent over him and asked if he should pray 
with him. With something of his old spirit 
the dying man replied, “ If it will do you any 
good.” A.few minutes later he relapsed 
into unconsciousness, and in that siate his 
spirit quietly passed away—John Austin 
was dead. Every one was shocked when 
they heard it, and yet they all exclaimed, 
“Gone at last!” 

They buried him in the place he had 
pointed out, and the missionary delayed his 
departure another day to read the service 
over him. Yes, John Austin was dead; and 
who were his heirs ? was the question asked 
of every one. 


CHAPTER II.—MRS. MOSS 


RS. MOSS, as already stated, was 
emphatically a gentlewoman; an 
Australian, born of English parents. 


She had been brought up carefully, and 
amid surroundings of the greatest refine- 


ment. Hers had been a most chequered 
.career. Soon after her father’s death, and 
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whom she had loved very tenderly, she 
married Henry Moss, a storekeeper in a 
large way of business in the up-country 
town in which she lived. He was an 
admirable, hard-working young fellow, and 
was doing well. 

A few months after his marriage one of 
those objectionable features of Australian 
life occurred. A large Sydney firm opened 
in opposition to him. They put a manager 
in charge and gave him carte blanche in the 
matter of expenses for the first six months. 
“You have only one thing to do,” the heads 
of the firm saidto him. “ Get the people’s 
names upon your books; hold them fast so 
that they dare not goelsewhere. Buy their 
produce, and Moss must soon shut up.” 

For some weeks every inducement to 
customers was held out. On Saturday 
nights a band of music played before the 
doors of the store, and the crowds which 
gathered were invited inside, if only to look 
at the articles exposed for sale. Mr. Moss 
soon saw his custom slipping from him. 
With refined cruelty the new store opened 


immediately opposite his own doors. He 
was ruined. On the Saturday night 


previous to the opening of that opposition 
he with his bride and assistants had been 
kept busy. When they closed he found his 
takings were over seventy pounds. The 
following Saturday night he and _ his 
employés stood idle, while the crowds 
flocked to the new stores. 

Then a change for the worse came over 
the young man. He lost heart. Worse 
still, he took to drink. Try what they 
would the advice of friends was all unavail- 
ing. He sank lower and lower. Soon he and 
his wife drifted to Sydney, the place whither 
the unfortunate of New South Wales come. 
At first, old firms with whom he had dealt 
held out helping hands, but drink had taken 
too great ahold upon him. Poor fellow, he 
was more to be pitied than blamed. He 
lost situation after situation. Then he 
became a canvasser of one sort and 
another. At the time our story opens he 
and his wife felt they had reached the end. 
For more than two years he had done 
nothing, save a week at long intervals, 
which only tended to accentuate their 
misery. 

She, true-hearted woman as she was, 
tried all sorts of expedients to keep the wolf 
from the door. She did plain sewing, 
knitting, and other kinds of fancy work, 
going from door to door trying to sell it. 




















Many there are in the old country who 
picture to themselves Australia as a land 
free from every kind of poverty, a land of 
riches, and of gold. If they only knew 
Sydney, not the beautiful surface-life, but 
the hidden depths of human existence, they 
would find poverty of the cruellest type, not 
alone the poverty which blazons itself 
abroad, but that unwhining poverty, the 
worst form of all, which, eating out its heart 
in despair, hides itself under an aspect of 
respectability. Ah, that awful poverty, 
alas, too prevalent in the old country, 
and sad to say not absent from the new. 
Few knew the misery of those two. Mrs. 
Moss’s only sister, the wife of a successful 
man in Victoria, a great dame there, knew 
all about it, but she was hard and cruel. 
She had never liked Henry Moss, and now 
gloried in her petty spite, insulting them 
in every way she could. Reduced to the 
lowest ebb, Mrs. Moss wrote and told her 
of their bitter circumstances. Back came 
a letter from the wealthy woman stating 
that whatever charity she gave would be 
kitchen-aid, and to that she was welcome if 
she applied for it. Once more taking up 
her basket of knitted articles, Mrs. Moss 
set out for Parramatta, hoping to be able to 
sell some of them. 

It was a hot day, and she had only 
sufficient to take her from Homebush to the 
old Government town. She walked from 
Lewisham to Homebush railway-station, 
some four miles, and took the train, hoping 
she would sell sufficient to pay her fare 
back, and also something wherewith to 
obtain the necessaries of life. She walked 
half over Parramatta, but was unsuccessful. 
Doors were slammed in her face, and 
people seemed exceptionally rude that day. 
Her heart sank within her, and she was 
ready to drop from weariness and dis- 
appointment. Everybody seemed unkind. 

Late in the afternoon she called at a 
terrace of large houses. She had not sold 
one article, and she prayed most earnestly 
that here she might have success. She 
looked up at the terrace, as if wondering 
which house she should choose as the first 
whereat to call. She knew not why she 
glanced up at them, they were apparently 
all alike. 

Pushing open the gate of the third house 
she knocked at the door. The mistress of 
the house herself opened it. She offered 
her little stock, but received the same 
reply. ‘No, thank you, I don’t require 
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anything to-day,” uttered, though, in a gentle 
voice. 

Mrs. Moss turned away, feeling she 
should die in the streets. The lady saw her 
totter and said in a kindly tone, “ Jt is very 
warm, and you must be tired. Will you 
not sit down for a moment or two?” 

On the verandah was one of those benches 
made to cover the gas-meter, and fashioned 
to form a seat. There are hundreds of 
them to be seen in Sydney and the suburbs, 
a useful and ornamental contrivance. On 
this Mrs. Moss sat. She was wearied, faint, 
and hungry. She had not eaten anything 
since eight o’clock that morning, and then 
it had only been a slice of bread and a 
cup of water. 

* Will you have a cup of tea? ” asked the 
good body, kind and considerate as she was. 
“Tam just going to have my four-o’clock, 
so if you will join me I shall be very pleased 
indeed.” 

The kindly tone was too much for the 
poor over-wrought woman, and she leaned 
back against the wall faint and overcome. 

The good Samaritan hastened to get 
smelling-salts, and a basin of cold water, 
and soon brought her round. When she 
saw she had revived, she said, ‘‘ Now, don’t 
move. I have no maid to-day. She has 
gone to see her friends, so while I make the 
tea you sit here. It is shady, that is one 
good thing,” and she went away quietly. 

Mrs. Moss was not one of the crying 
sort, but such kindness overcame her, and 
she wept. The tears seemed to do her 
good, and when the good body returned 
she was feeling much better. 

“Come into the dining-room. 
find it nice and cool there.”’ 

She followed her hostess and found that 
it was to be something more than a four- 
o'clock. A good ample spread had been 
provided. At first she thought that she 
could not eat, but after the first effort she 
enjoyed her meal. 

The lady kept her chatting, and then 
took her up into her room to have a wash. 

Greatly refreshed, Mrs. Moss took up her 
basket and turned to go. She felt quite 
another woman, and the prospect of having 
most likely to walk home did not seem so 
very appalling, so powerful is the influence 
of the spirit upon the body. 

“Good-bye, and whenever you are in 
Parramatta be sure and call and see me. 
Will you please accept of these? I have 
put up a few sandwiches. You did not try 
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**¥ CANNOT MAKE IT OUT,” HE SAID 


them just now, and I am rather vain of my 
ham-and-tongue sandwiches. I prepare 
them from a recipe I have had for years, so 
you must tell me what you think of them 
when you come again. And here are some 
roses, they are so refreshing. Well, good- 
bye and every success,” and she handed her 
a paper-bag and the flowers. 

Mrs. Moss thanked her quietly, but with 
the deepest gratitude. It was as if her 
fortune had changed, for she sold several 
of her articles, and her heart grew light 
within her. “Her good wishes are following 
me,” she said to herself. 

At six o'clock she made her way to the 
railway-station, and peeped into the paper 
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bag. She found the sand- 
wiches were by no means 
the only item there. There 
were cakes, and something 
small wrapped up in a 
piece of white paper. She 
took it out. It contained 
two half-crowns, and on 
the wrapper were the 
words, “ For Luck.’ The 
tears filled her eyes, and 
she was glad there were 
so few on the station, and 
that they did not notice 
her emotion. For some 
days she went in the joy 
of this bright sympathy. 
Our small acts, whether 
of kindness or of ill, who 
can tell where they go, 
and the influence they 
bear ? 

Dull, hard days came 
again, and she wrote once 
more to her sister to ask 
whether she would use 
her influence to obtain a 
situation for her. The 
sister replied that if she 
were willing to abandon 
her husband altogether 
then she would help her. 
“Never!” exclaimed the 
worthy woman as she read 
the cruel letter. “I married 
him for better or worse, 
and he has always been a 
good husband to me. No, 
I will not forsake him in 
this his evil day.” 

It was at this time 
she met John Austin 
in Hyde Park that never-to-be-forgotten 
afternoon. She deemed it a_ veritable 
answer to prayer. “All our troubles will 
now be at an end,” she said to herself, 
when later the old gentleman told her he 
had left his property to be divided between 
John Millington and herself. “‘ Harry will be 
able to make a new start, and take his place 
in the world. He shall have the manage- 
ment of one of the stations, and Carrie 
shall see there is good in him,” and she 
thanked God from the bottom of her 
heart. 

On the return from the old squatter’s 
funeral, John Millington brought out the 
desk which had always stood on a bureau 














by his bedside, fully expecting to find the 
will therein ; but no, it was not there. 

“T cannot make it out,’ he said, as he 
shook the contents on to the table. The 
friends gathered round and looked, but no 
will was to be seen. “ He did make a will,” 
he continued, “for I know the two 
gentlemen who signed it.” 

“ Do you know who drew it up?” asked 
one of the squatters from a neighbouring 
station. 

“ He drew it up himself, for he asked me 
how to word it and I told him,” was the 
reply. 

But no will was forthcoming. They 
hunted for it high and low, but nowkere was 
it to be found. They advertised for informa- 
tion in all the papers, but no response 
same of it. The two city gentlemen who 
witnessed it deposed to its having been 
written on very coarse paper. “ It was 
very thick indeed, and my pen caught in 
the substance and kicked as I signed my 
name,” one of them stated. Still no will 
was forthcoming, whether written on coarse 
paper or smooth, and so the matter rested 
for a time. 

Poor John Millington was sadly dis- 
appointed. Though but young in his 
profession, and full of energy and ability, 
he knew how hard it is for merit even in 
Sydney to succeéd without golden means. 
Ability and talent may win in the end, but 
they are sadly hampered and hindered in 
the meanwhile for want of money. He saw 
many men with not half the ability he 
possessed whose coffers were well lined, 
taking positions for which they were quite 
unqualified, while he, with the knowledge 
and talent requisite, had to stand aside, and 
toil, toil, toil. Poor fellow, his day-dreams 
had been so near realisation, now only to 
be dispelled. With a sob he turned away 
to hide his terrible disappointment. Why 
should his hopes have been raised only to 
be so cruelly dashed down again ? 

Mrs. Moss stood like one dazed, all her 
expectations crushed, when she first real- 
ised that there was no will, and what it 
meant to her. The old days of cruel, 
grinding poverty would come back, and 
her heart bowed in its anguish. 

Then her bright, hopeful disposition and 
trust in God asserted themselves. ‘“ Never 
mind. Don’t lose heart,” she said, laying 
her hand on the young lawyer’s arm. “ It 
will all come right, you'll see. We shall 
have something from the sale of the 
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furniture, and who knows, by the time the 
sale is over the will may be found.” 

An old bureau, half bookcase, half side- 
board, which stood in the old gentleman’s 
bedroom, they thoroughly examined, almost 
taking it to pieces. They found nothing of 
any value in it, still the lady did not like 
parting with it. “I will buy it in,” she 
said, “and that old arm-chair. It was his 
special favourite, you know; and I would 
like the old picture too.” 

“ They will not be of much use to you,” 
replied her husband, who was at Malugalala 
for the funeral. ‘“ They will only remind 
you how the old man deceived you.” 

“ No, Harry, he did not deceive us, as you 
will yet see.” 

Of the furniture, she bought in the 
articles upon which she had set her mind, 
and at John Millington’s urgent request she 
retained an old majolica basin and a much- 
battered silver spoon. These John Austin 
had cherished, why, no one ever knew. 

For awhile the proceeds, or their share of 
the proceeds of the sale, staved off worry 
and anxiety as to ways and means, but that 
could not last for ever, and there came a 
day when Mrs. Moss and her husband 
found themselves in the old position. They 
were living at Stanmore, and great were the 
privations they had to endure. The winter 
was particularly severe, and many were the 
nights the poor woman spent beside the 
fire in the railway waiting-room, too poor 
were they to have the warmth in their own 
home. She also tried canvassing, and 
walked the streets of the city and suburbs 
until she almost dropped from fatigue. 

Meeting the young lawyer one day, he 
asked her how she was getting on. 

“ As well as I can,” she replied brightly. 
“T buy a penny pie or a bun for my dinner, 
and go to the Gardens and fancy I am 
having a picnic, but I am often very 
hungry. Still it is something to be able to 
take one’s lunch in such a lovely spot as 
this,” she said, with all a New South Wales 
woman's pride in the beautiful Botanic 
Gardens in which John Millington had 
found her. 

It is undoubtedly a lovely spot, those 
charming gardens of Sydney, ‘“ endowed 
with a situation unsurpassed, probably un- 
equalled, by any gardens, public or private, 
throughout the world. And nature has 
been ably seconded by art. No gardens in 
Australia are so well cared for, none better 
planned. It is claimed that this collection 
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of outdoor plants and shrubs excels in 
variety the Kew aggregation. In extent 
over forty acres, its beauties are diversified 
by the fountains, ponds and classic statues 
which at every turn meet the eye.” The 
view spread out before the spectator is of 
exceeding loveliness and beauty. 

“No word of the will yet?” said Mrs. 
Moss presently, as the young lawyer sat 
silently gazing out upon the waters of 
Farm Cove. He had a case coming off, 
the features of which were particularly 
peculiar, and which he hoped to bring to 
a successful issue, crowning himself with 


fame. It occupied his thoughts day and 
night. 


“T am sometimes inclined to think that 
if Mr. Austin did make a will he afterwards 
destroyed it for some reason,” he said half 
to himself. 

“Mr. Austin was a good man, and he 
would keep his word,” replied the lady 
warmly. 

“T hope so, but he was very eccentric, 
and one never knows what these eccentric 
people will do from one hour to another.” 

A few days after this, Henry Moss came 
home looking broken down and wretched 
in the extreme. 

“Tt’s no use, Nellie,” he said dejectedly. 
“We may as well die, luck is entirely 
against us. I gave a bill of sale over the 
furniture some time ago. I ought to have 
told you, but I hoped something would 
turn up whereby I might have been able 
to pay it off, but it is too late now. They 
are coming to-day to seize it all.” 

Without a word his wife, trembling in 
every limb, passed into her room, put on 
her hat, and walked out of the house. Her 
husband looked at herin silence. So Helen 
Moss left her home. 

She went straight on, not for one momeni 
looking back. She went straight on, seeing 
nothing, knowing not where she was going. 
One thought alone possessed her whole 
being—the desire to get away. ‘“ No home, 
I have no home,” her brain seemed to 
throb, and she went on she knew not 
whither. She felt she must go on until 
she dropped in death. She found herself 
at length stopped by a lady who purposely 
stood right in front of her. 

‘‘Nellie Moss,” she cried, “where are 
you going?” 

“T don’t know,’ 
tone of voice. 

“ Don’t know!” 
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, 


was the reply, in a hard 


exclaimed Mrs. David- 


who had been one of her brides- 
“Don’t know! Whatever do you 


son, 
maids. 
mean ?” 

“T mean that I have no home, Jessie 
Davidson. Why, it’s growing dark, and 
the sun was high in the heavens when I 
left it,’ she said, looking round. 

Very gently, and very kindly her friend 
drew her to a vacant allotment just at 
hand on which were the remains of an old 


log, a tough veteran of the primeval 
bush, which some three generations of 


urchins had failed to hack into firewood. 
She drew her to this, and they sat down 
upon it. Putting her arms round the poor 


woman’s waist she felt thankful for the 
shadows of night so fast coming on. The 


passers-by would not be able to see the 
terrible emotion on the sad, drawn face. 

“Can you tell me all about it, Nellie?” 
she asked gently; and then in accents 
broken with sobs Mrs. Moss told the sad 
story. 

“Qh, Jessie,” she cried in anguish, “I 
feel as if God has utterly forsaken me.” 

“No, no,” soothingiy. “Come home 
with me,” and she took her to her home. 

The next day the furniture was sold, 
and the last remains of John Austin’s old 
furnishings went into the hands of 
strangers. 

“]T wonder who bought the old basin 
and spoon,” said Mrs. Moss, a few days 
later, when she could more calmly refer to 
it. “They were not very beautiful, it is 
true, but somehow I liked them. Do you 
know, Jessie, whenever I placed the spoon 
in the basin I always fancied I could hear 
a humming sound, like an inarticulate voice 
coming from it.” 

“You always were ‘superspicious,’ my 
dear, as old Mrs. Herring used to say,” 
replied her friend, smiling. 

At last she decided to see the young 
lawyer again, and ask him if he could help 
her in getting something to do. 

‘““Much as I hate the bush, Jessie,’ she 
said, “I shall ask Mr. Millington whether 
we could not get something to do. We 
might get on to a station, my husband as 
book-keeper, and I as housekeeper, you 
know. If we could only get to Malugalala 
how nice that would be. I like that place, 
and if I have to live in the bush that is 
where I would wish to go.” 

She saw John Millington. 

“Do you know,” he said, shaking hands 
with her, “1 was wondering where I could 








WITHOUT A WORD HIS WIFE, TREMBLING IN EVERY LIMB, WALKED OUT OF THE HOUSE 
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find you. A claimant for John Austin’s 
estate has appeared.” 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“Some fellow who calls himself John 
Austin’s grandnephew. He says his grand- 
mother was John Austin’s sister. She was 
a Mrs. Candler, and if she were like her 
grandson, she must have been a great 
talker, quite unlike our old friend,” and 
he smiled. “This Candler is a great 
blatherskite. He came to me and wanted 
me to take up the case. When I declined, 
telling him I had some interest in the 
matter, he professed to be very much sur- 
prised, but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
the surprise was rather over-acted, and 
that he came to me for a purpose. He did 
not ask me what that interest was, which 
in itself was rather suspicious. He sug- 
gested that we should stable horses to- 
gether, as he puts it, but as the boys say, 
[ was not ‘on.’ I think the best plan will 
be to put the property into chancery.” 

“And never get it out again,” replied 
Mrs. Moss in alarm. 

“Of course we should get it out again if 
the will be found. You see, there is no 
knowing how many claimants for it there 
will be. Putting it into chancery will 
protect it. 

“Then there is no likelihood of my 
husband getting a book-keeper’s or 
manager’s position on one of the stations ?” 

“No, I think not, not at present, that is,” 
he said, correcting himself as he noted the 
sad, disappointed look upon her face. 
“All the positions are filled; but I will 
keep him in mind, and should one of them 
fall vacant I will give it him at once.”’ 

“Thank you; but what shall we do in 
the meantime ?”’ she asked hopelessly. 

“Are you seeking a position also for 
yourself?” he said. 

“Yes, anything as long as I can get a 
home.” 

“Well, a friend of mine, a_ bachelor, 
wants some one to keep house for him. He 
is a literaryman. Do you think you would 
care to undertake it ?”’ 

“Yes, a thousand times yes,” she replied 
eagerly. 

“ He is rather poor, as most literary men 
are, so will not be able to give a very high 
salary.” 

“Never mind, I will take it whatever it 
is. Did I tell you that the things I bought 
at Malugalala sale, and the spoon and basin, 
are sold?” 
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“No; are they?” 

“Yes. They were sold a few days, let 
me see, a fortnight ago. All that remained 
to us of his goods are gone now.” 

“They were very old-fashioned, and by 
no means pretty.” 

“ Still I am sorry to lose them,” she said. 

Mrs. Moss became housekeeper to 
Harold Crapp, John Millington’s friend. 
Her husband, sinking lower and lower, 
became a habitué of the park and Domain. 


CHAPTER III.--JOHN AUSTIN’S FURNITURE 


OHN AUSTIN felt a little while 
e before his death that he had done a 
very foolish action, and decided to 
tell John Millington of it, but he left it till 
too late. Consequently they did not know 
of his eccentric, foolish action. Those 
whom he would have gladly benefited 
were now suffering from the effects of his 
eccentric folly, and were likely to suffer 
still more. He was now powerless to 
redeem that foolishness, and he could not 
rest. The spirit world may bestow much 
power on the disembodied spirit, but it 
cannot bestow the ability to retrieve the 
mistakes made in life. 

At the sale of Henry 
John Austin’s old chair, picture 
sideboard were knocked down to 
person, a man who was attracted by their 
likeness to certain pieces of furniture which 
had stood in the old farmhouse in the old 
land where he had spent his boyhood, and 
bought them for old associations’ sake. 

The spoon and basin were knocked down 
to a lady friend of Mrs. Davidson’s, who 
bought them of her and sent them as a 
Christmas gift to Helen Moss, who was 
delighted to get them back once more. 

A few months after the sale, the pur- 
chaser of old John Austin’s furniture left 
for England and took the old-fashioned 
articles with him. They were duly packed 
away in a homeward-bound P. and O. 
steamer. 

England at length was reached, and the 
old articles found themselves once more 
in the land from which they had originally 
come many, many years before. Here 
they were once more put up to auction, 
their last purchaser having wearied of 
them. Again the three articles were 
knocked down to the one purchaser, who 
took them to a little, but comfortable home 
at Wimbledon. 


goods 
and 
one 


Moss’s 





“T had always a weakness for old- 
fashioned furniture, mother,” said Walter 
Reid to his wife as they were brought 
home; “and I bought them for a mere 
song, too.” 

Walter Reid’s family consisted of three 
children, two daughters andason. Kath- 
leen the elder girl was seventeen, Eileen 
her sister fifteen, and Herbert twelve years 
of age. They were a happy, contented 
family, loving each other and their native 
land very dearly. Walter Reid was con- 
fidential clerk in an old-established firm 
where he had been from boyhood. His 
wife was a gentle, fragile body, whom he 
had lovingly sheltered from the storms and 
tempests of life. 

Kathleen was fair indeed to look upon. 
Her hair fell in waves of silvery gold 
around her head and neck. Her deep blue 
eyes sparkled as the summer sea, while 
the tint upon her cheek reminded one of 
the maiden-blush roses in the hedges of 
her native land. Of medium height, grace- 
ful and refined in every action, she was 
pleasant to behold. The little household 
simply adored her. Gentle in disposition, 
she returned their love by every power in 
her nature. 

Did a fatality follow the old squatter’s 
furniture, or was it that his spirit could 
not rest, and would not let any one else 
rest with whom it came in contact ? Certain 
it is that an element of unrest entered that 
hitherto quiet, peaceful home. For the 
first time in his married life Walter Reid 
turned the house upside down and altered 
the arrangements of every room. In doing 
this he dropped the top of the old bureau, 
once the property of John Austin. A piece 
of paper fell forward, just a piece torn off 
an old envelope. With strange eagerness 
he pulled it out, but it tore off in doing so. 
In a very shaky hand he saw _ inscribed, 
“look be——,” the rest was gone. He got 
a knife and pushed between the crack from 
which the paper had projected, but he only 
dragged out pieces of which he could make 
nothing. Was it fancy? He thought he 
heard a prolonged sigh. He looked round, 
but there was no one in the room with 
him, so he must have been mistaken. 

A few months later his gentle wife began 
to droop and fade. He did all he could to 
save her, but there came a day when he 
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found himself a widower, his family mother- 
less. For weeks he seemed unable to rise 
from the blow. He went about his work 
in a mechanical, half-dazed manner. Un- 
fortunately for him the head of the firm 
was his old master’s nephew, a man 
younger than himself, and not of very 
great sympathies. The man to whom 
Walter Reid had gone as a boy was dead, 
and the new master had no great feeling 
of kindness for his employé. He waited 
a few weeks after Reid’s wife’s death before 
speaking to him, but at last he lost his 
patience and spoke to him about his brood- 
ing over it. Perhaps he did not speak too 
kindly, and Walter Reid resented it. 

“T had better leave,” he said brokenly. 

“ T think so too,” was the brusque reply. 
“ Your best plan will be to try the colonies. 
It will be altogether a change of scene and 
life.” 

At first Reid drew back in horror at the 
thought. Leave his wife’s grave so far 
behind him? No, he could not do such a 
thing. But as time passed and he could 
not rest he decided at last to start. 

Heart-breaking was it leaving that little 
home, where so many happy years had 
been spent. Kathleen bore up bravely for 
her father’s sake, but the other two children 
gave way to an abandonment of grief. 

The furniture was all sold, with the 
exception of the chair and picture once 
belonging to the late John Austin. Kate 
begged so hard to take these with them as 
remembrances of the old home that her 
father consented. The old sideboard was 
bought by a furniture-dealer for a song. A 
connoisseur connected with one of the 
large furnishing firms in London saw it, 
and, knowing its true value, bought it. It 
was a genuine antique, the real thing, and 
a certain duke who indulged in the hobby 
of collecting antiques saw it, and gave two 
thousand guineas for it, and now it occupies 
the place of honour in one of our ducal 
houses. Oh, Mrs. Moss, if that two 
thousand guineas had but come to you 
what a godsend it would have been! If 
that two thousand guineas had but gone 
to Walter Reid and his family what a bless- 
ing it would have proved! Poor old John 
Austin’s furniture was being scattered 
piece by piece to the four quarters of the 
globe. 


( To be continued.) 
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NEof the 
() latest 
Ameri- 
can develop- 
ments—the 
Success Club 
—declares 
that success 
is possible to 
all and within 
the attain- 
ment of 
most, and it 
provides us 
with the elementary principles of success 
whereby all failure may be most surely 
avoided. 

Seriously, however, the Success Club 
appears to be a scheme of self-help of 
considerable value, and interesting to us 
fossils of an older land on account of its 
novelty. 

It was founded” by a young American 
somewhat more than a year ago. His 


“Straight to the Mark.” 











study of the social problem of wasted 


and misdirected energies led to the con- 
ception of a plan, whereby he believed that 
some at least of this seemingly useless force 
might be utilised in the turning of failure 
into success. Like Tennyson he held— 


on . 2 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 


Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


At last his opportunity came ; he put his 
ideas before the editor of an American 
magazine, and a scheme was formulated, 
which is now working in many places in 
the United States. 

The first club was started by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, the founder, at his native village of 
Harpersville, New York, and the society 
has grown so rapidly that there are now 
some five hundred clubs in existence, with 
a membership of several thousands. 

The aim of the Success Club is to afford 
information, help and encouragement in the 
path towards success. Helpfulness is the 
keynote of its endeavours, “ the helpfulness 
which helps everybody to help themselves.” 
In the words of its founder, “ to give mem- 
bers a true aim in life and to extend over 
and through them a right influence, justly 
sums up the purpose of the Success Club.” 
To this end, each club holds weekly or fort- 
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nightly meetings, at which members discuss 
and read papers on such subjects as: How 
to Prepare One’s Self for Success in Life ; 
How to Secure the Best Education; How 
to Get a Situation and How to Keep it; 
Good Health as an Aid to Success ; Things 
Necessary to Success — Good Manners, 
Prompiness, Economy, Reliability, and so 
forth. Libraries and reading-rooms are 
also attached to the clubs, so that members 
may have every opportunity of self-improve- 
ment. 

The club endeavours to secure the co- 
operation of successful business and pro- 
fessional men as honorary members, thus 
obtaining the advice of experience. Practical 
addresses are also given by such men on 
how to make a start in business, in law, in 
medicine, in the ministry, and similar topics 
of interest and help, to young beginners. 

Whilst the primary object of the club is 
instruction and practical advice in the con- 
duct of life, the social side is not neglected. 
Social gatherings are promoted, and every 
effort made to cultivate a spirit of friendship 
among members. Two other features are 
especially commendable. Committees for 
special purposes are appointed by each local 
club, and among them are generally to be 
found an Economy Committee and an Em- 
ployment Committee. The Economy Com- 
mittee looks after the interests of members 
in the matter of saving money, and gives 
advice as to investments. And the Employ- 
ment Committee assists members who may 
be out of work in securing employment. 

The motto of the. society, “‘ Don’t wait for 
your opportunity; make it!” reveals the alert 
spirit which it seeks to foster. The badge 
is elaborate and suggestive. Prominent in 
the centre is the target, reminding members 
of the value of a definite aim. The laurel 
leaves at each side typify the success to be 
gained. Then above stands the lamp of 
knowledge, and below the brotherly hand- 
clasp, both symbolical of the helpfulness of 
the society, whilst the whole is encircled 
by an endless chain, representing the influ- 
ence of life, each to-morrow linked to to- 
day and each individual influencing others. 

Such is the latest outgrowth of the self- 
help movement which, in various forms, is 
so prominent in America at the present day. 

W. Q. AMER. 





The Coastwise Lights of England 


BY GERTRUDE BACON 


I.—The Guardians of the Scilly Isles 


‘Our brows are bound with spindrift, and the weed is on our knees ; 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swinging, smoking seas. 
From reef and rock and skerry, over headland, ness and voe, 


The coastwise lights of England watch the ships of England go !’’~-R. 


THVARADAY said that the origin of the 
K lighthouse can be traced to the 

humble light placed in the cottage 
window by night to guide the husband 
homewards through the darkness across 
the water or the trackless moor. From this 
simple deed, he argued, grew the idea of 
the permanent and far-seen beacon, which 
should guide the mariner to harbour or 
warn him of some unseen danger in his 
path. Two thousand two hundred years 
ago the Greeks erected a beacon tower of 
white stone 400 
feet high on 
the island of 
Pharos, to light 
the way to the 
harbour of Alex- 
andria, and from 
this ancient 
structure we 
trace without a 
break the 
growth of the 
noble system 
which now has 
set the twink- 
ling landmarks 
—a long array 
of winking but 
sleepless eyes— 
flashing out 
night by night, unceasingly, over black 
waters upon every coast-line of the habitable 
world. 

A noble system indeed, and one whose 
importance can never be over-estimated. 
What the coastwise lights of England mean 
to the mariner he can only fitly tell who 
steers his course aright by their aid through 
the wild night, when the hungry breakers 
are roaring around the rocks they guard, 
and the foam flies high over the lantern as 
if in impotent endeavour to quench the 
steady flame within. Or again, when the 
white fog holds all in its smothering and 
clammy embrace, and blots the light of 


ST. AGNES LIGHT 


KIPLING 


day and builds up its impenetrable wall 
around the ship lost in unknown waters. 
Then over the oily waves comes the boom- 
ing shot, the piercing wail of the syren, or 
the deep-tolling bell, telling again of the 
lighthouse and its tireless watchers, sending 


their warning out over the hidden deep. 
Nowhere can the story of the lighthouse 
—its value, its principles, its history, its 
romance—be more fitly studied or illustrated 
than in the so-called English Archipelago, 
that storm-swept group of rocks forty miles 
off the Cornish 
coast, that we 
name the Scilly 
Isles. Very 
fair and very 
treacherous are 
these lonely, 
beautiful islets. 
Here in the 
genial, temper- 
ate climate, en- 
gendered by the 
encircling Gulf 
Stream, count- 
less scented 
spring blossoms 
open a full 
month ere yet 
the mainland 
has rid itself of 
its winter ice and snow. Here the healthful 
breezes blow pure and untainted off the 
Atlantic, the sky is clear and the water is 
of the rarest shades of green and blue as it 
laps around the fantastic carved cliffs and 
rocks. Nevertheless, each of these rocks 
is but as a grim monument to a graveyard 
spread around it. Beneath the waters the 
sunken wrecks lie strewn as nowhere else 
about our coasts. Hidden reefs, raging 
seas, powerful currents, dense fogs, one and 
all have had their share in destruction, and 
a tale of death and disaster hangs on every 
rock and ledge. 
The first lighthouse on the Scilly Isles 
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THE OLD CRESSET IN TRESCO GARDENS 


was erected in the year 1681. There had 
been an agitation for this much-needed 
beacon for some time previously, though, 
to tell truth, this had not emanated from 
the islanders themselves. Nor is this 
altogether to be wondered at. Remote 
from the mainland, rarely visited, badly 
governed, the Scillonians were hard put 
to at times to make a bare living from the 
scanty produce of their rocky isles, nor can 
we marvel that they regarded the wreck of 
some richly-laden vessel upon their shores 
in the light of an unmixed blessing, and 
prayed to their patron saint, St. Warna, 
that many another such might be delivered 
into their hands. Wreckers they certainly 
some of them were, and the evil reputation 
long clung to them ; and it was right in the 
hot-bed of this iniquity, St. Agnes, fourth of 
the inhabited islands, that the lighthouse 
was established. The erection of 
this building—220 years ago— 
was the most important work that 
the Corporation of Trinity House 
—that ancient and august body 
that controls our coastwise lights, 
and concerning which we have 
much to say later—had yet 
attempted, and they were assisted 
by Government to the extent of 
being lent a yacht and given the 
right to purchase their materials 
(including plenty of “ best English 
heart-oak ’’) from the naval stores 
at Plymouth. 

It is this self-same venerable 
structure (subject only to modern 
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improvements) that stands to this day 
upon St. Agnes, where its sturdy white 
bulk forms as striking a beacon by day 
as its half-minute white flashes do by 
night. Under its shelter are grouped the 
few stone houses that contain the hundred 
or so of population that the quaint little 
islet boasts. There is but poor accom- 
modation now for the visitor in the village, 
and one can feel for the Superintendent in 
Charge, during the time the lighthouse was 
building, who complained that his lodging, 
“for which I payed 2s. 6d. a week,” was 
“little better than a hogsty.” Two neat 
white dwellings for the families of the 
lightkeepers stand below the tower, to 
which they are connected by a covered 
way. The tower itself is 70 feet high, large 
and roomy within, with antiquated wooden 
staircase climbing up past little windows 
set in a wall several feet thick. 

Arrived at the top we enter the lantern, 
but before we examine the interesting 
mechanism of the light it contains, we 
will pause to notice a wide circle painted 
upon the stone floor. This marks the 
position of the “cresset” that originally, 
and for very many years, was the sole 
illuminant. The identical cresset itself can 
still be seen in the gardens of the neigh- 
bouring island of Tresco, where the scarlet 
geraniums with which it is filled form 
peaceful imitation of the flames it once 
contained. It is a large iron receptacle 
with open bars at the top, and in it was 
burned a coal fire, which simple method of 
illumination—or the yet more primitive one 
of a circle of tallow candles ranged on a 
hoop—was the only one in vogue till the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

In most cases where the cresset fire was 
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used it stood on an open 
platform on the top of the 
tower. Needless to say 
the light it gave was feeble 
and inefficient. Great 
care Was needed to pre- 
vent its total extinction in 
heavy rain or spray, and 
when a strong wind blew 
from the sea all the fire 
would be blown to the 
landward side, and the 
seaward front would give 
no light. At St. Agnes 
the top of the tower was 
enclosed in a glass lantern, 
but this, if anything, made 
matters worse. There 
was not enough draught 
to make thé coal burn 
fiercely, and the smoke 
would collect inside the 
lantern and dim the light, 
and befoul the glass. 
Moreover, in such a re- 
mote spot as the Scilly 
Isles, supervision was 
difficult and lightkeepers 
in consequence careless. 
The fire was often badly 
tended, and sometimes 
allowed to go out alto- 
gether. It was alsc hinted 
that the local weakness 
for wrecking had on one 
occasion affected even the 
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THE BISHOP LIGHT 


guardian of the light himself, and that 
plunder from a lost ship was found con- 
cealed in the coal which should have been 
burning to warn it from destruction. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the light 
was often invisible from St. Mary’s, only 
two miles distant. 

Nevertheless, the antiquated cresset 
continued in use (doubtless because no 
more efficient substitute had yet been 
invented) till 1790, when Trinity House 
replaced it with thirty Argand lamps, 
fitted with silvered reflectors, and mounted 
on a revolving framework worked by 
clockwork machinery to produce the well- 
known effect of the “ flash.”” This arrange- 
ment is known as the “ catoptric’’ system, 
as opposed to the now more general 
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“dioptric” fae... 
—where the | 

brilliance of 
the light is 
augmented 
by lenses 
placed in 
front of, in- 
stead of 
reflectors 
placed _ be- 





hind the 
lamps. It is 
hoped in a 
future num- 
ber to ex- 
plain more 
fully the 
workings 
and respec- 
tive merits 
of these two 
great sys- 


tems of coast lighting. Suffice it here 
to say that a modified and improved de- 
velopment of the ancient catoptric light, 
placed at St. Agnes more than a hundred 
years ago, still continues to illumine this, 
one of the oldest of existing lighthouses in 
England—and to such good purpose that 
it throws its beam (of 25,000 candle-power) 
to a distance of 18} miles. 

Standing on the gallery of St. Agnes 
lighthouse, we may see to north and west 
the white forms of the two other sleepless 
sentinels who divide with it the honour of 
guarding the isles. One of these, on Round 
Island, is a comparatively new structure— 
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ROUND ISLAND. FROM TRESCO 


the other is one of the most celebrated 
buildings in existence ; for does it not bear 
the distinction (albeit a decidedly uncom- 
fortable one) of being the most exposed 
lighthouse in the whole world. Trinity 
House has accomplished many bold tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, but none more 
difficult, hazardous and daring than the. 
erection of the “ Bishop” light ; and there 
is small doubt but that in the slender 
elegant shaft that surmounts the tiny wind 
and wave swept rock on the extreme south- 
western corner of the Scillies, we have the 
finest example of this particular kind of 
marine architecture, as also the most im- 
portant of our English 
beacons. 

The want of another 
lighthouse for the west- 
ern end of the islands 
had long been felt. The 
gleam from St. Agnes 
light was proved to be 
insufficient to warn the 
vessels beating up 
Channel of the many 
and specially dangerous 
reefs and rocks on this 
the most exposed side 
of all; and in the year 
1847 it was decided to 
erect a structure on the 
“ Bishop” rock, which 
is a small granite mass, 
half submerged at all 
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THE LANDING-PLACE, ROUND ISLAND 


times, exposed to the full brunt of the 
Atlantic storms which, as outermost island 
ot all, it breasts first as they sweep in from 
4006 miles of open ocean. It is only on 
very few days, and those only in the height 
of summer, when a landing can be effected 
with ease or safety upon this little speck of 
land. For even when the is to all 
appearance smooth and calm, the swell of 
the great billows is heaving over the Bishop 
and pouring from its sides in white foam. 
In times of storm no pen can describe the 
terrific violence of the onslaught which the 
wrathful waves make upon the _ rock. 
Needless to say, therefore, the erection of a 
building here was a work of almost in- 
credible difficulty. The first structure 
begun was of cast-iron columns 
sunk into the granite, and stayed 
with wrought-iron rods. It was 
to have been 120 feet high, with 
an entrance by staircase in one 
of the columns, and it was de- 
clared to be capable of resisting 
the utmost violence of the seas. 
Nevertheless, before it was com- 
pleted a February gale swept the 
whole away in a night, so that 
only a few jagged iron fragments 
were left to mark where it had 
stood. 

Still the pressing need of the 
light prompted to fresh efforts, 
and nine years later saw the com- 
pletion of a granite tower, a model 
of graceful symmetry 120 feet 


sea 


high. The labour of building had 
been difficult in the extreme. 








Some of the foundations were laid 
below low-water mark, necessi- 
tating the formation of a dam. 
Workshops and temporary quarters 
for the workmen were built on a 


neighbouring uninhabited rock, 
where their ruins may still be 


traced, and every possible oppor- 
tunity seized for continuing a 
work that was being constantly 
interrupted. 

In the days when the Bishop 
light was first erected, and indeed 
for many years after, it was served 
by four men, of whom three were 
on duty at a time for three months 
at a stretch. At the present day 
there are six men to the post, and 
their time on the rock has been 
continually shortened, until now 
they have but a month on duty, followed by 
a fortnight’s rest in the comfortable houses 
which Trinity House provides for them and 
their families on the Garrison Hill of St. 
Mary’s. For experience has proved that life 
on the Bishop entails the severest mental and 
physical strain—even with all the allevia- 
tions that modern skill can devise, and to 
understand this one has but to listen to a 
few of the reminiscences of former light- 
keepers who held that solitary outpost 
thirty years ago, before yet the building 
had received the later additions that it now 
possesses. They will tell of nights when 
the waves were thundering up the granite 
shaft higher and higher, with a noise upon 
the walls like the beating of maddened 
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The Coastwise Lights of England 


kettle-drums, till the water was flung far 
over the lantern again and again; when 
the howling of the wind was such that the 
man on duty could feel, but could not hear 
his own cough, let alone his comrade’s voice; 
when the whole fabric would rock and sway 
under the pitiless blows of wind and wave, 
until the plates were rattling on the dresser 
and the spare glasses in the locker would 
shiver to fragments. 

On such a night as this—the night the 
London went down—the light- 
keeper has stood for three 
hours with raised hand on the 

regulator of the lamp, as 
the wind, in its wild gusts, 
blew down the flame. On 




















KEEPERS, ROUND ISLAND 


such a night as this, when the lighthouse 
was but new built, a monster wave raced 
up the tower and snatched away the great 
fog bell, weighing 5 cwt., struck by clock- 
work and slung out on an arm from the 
gallery 100 feet above the water. Small 
wonder that the nerves of men subjected 
to such strain gave way before their time. 
Small wonder that they sometimes recalled 
the old superstition, that since the first light- 
house had fallen no other would long stand 
on its site. Small wonder that wives and 
mothers on shore would rise from their 
26 


beds in the storm to see if the gleam still 
shone calmly from the rock, showing that 
all was well. 

It is now some fourteen years ago when, 
the old building showing symptoms of wear 
and tear, the late Sir James Douglas, then 
the famous engineer of Trinity House, 
renovated and entirely recased the light- 
house that his father had erected 25 years 
previously. The structure as it now stands 
is well shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. Needless to say, this was taken on 
an exceptionally calm day, when a landing 
could have been made on the rock, and 
entrance gained by the steps leading to the 
“ set off” (the top of the base of the column) 
and thence to the iron door 30 feet higher. 
It is, however, but very seldom that such a 
landing can be effected. More generally 
(nearly always, in fact) the keepers are 
hauled up in the bight of a rope, to the 
“ set off,” orthe door. Even then the land- 
ing is often exceedingly difficult, and the 
men are drenched in spray. It is this 
landing which frequently renders it im- 
possible to relieve the Bishop when the 
proper time has elapsed, so that in the winter 
the relieving boat has sometimes been as 
much as six weeks behind time. 

The first 30 feet of the building (to the 
“set off”) is of solid masonry, great blocks 
of granite dovetailed and “joggled” together 
until seemingly nothing short of an earth- 
quake could possibly dislodge them. The 
base of the shaft also to the doorway is 
practically solid, containing only the water- 
tanks, built into the mass. Then, mount- 
ing upwards, come three or four stories 
(each of one room apiece), used for storing 
the coal, coke, oil, paint, spare provisions 
and machinery. Next, still ascending, we 
enter the little kitchen and living-room, 
with its neat range, table, lockers and little 
accessories that go to make the place as 
home-like as such a wild, weird spot can be. 
Above this again is the sleeping-room with 
five bunks ranged round the walls, then 
over this the “service-room,’” where the 
log, which is entered up every three hours, 
is kept, and over all the great lantern, the 
top of which is 163 feet above the sea. The 
walls of the lighthouse, encased as it has 
been with double masonry, are of immense 
thickness, no less than eight feet at the 
doorway. Nevertheless, incredible as it 
may seem, the whole building may yet be 
felt to quiver to the fury of the gale. 
Between the double windows (the outer 
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IN THE KITCHEN, ROUND ISLAND 


storm panes are only closed in very rough 
weather) the men improvise a larder, and 
store their fresh provisions, which, in this 
germless atmosphere, will keep good a 
surprising length of time. Still, an eye 
has to be kept upon the food, since it is 
no uncommon circumstance for a wave 
on the Bishop to playfully filch a piece 





and youngest of the Scilly sentinels. This 
lighthouse may perhaps be reckoned the 
best (from the men’s point of view) of the 
English “rock lights,” as the Bishop is 
certainly the worst. Round Island itself 
is a strange, bluff, nearly circular, rock like 
the top of a lofty mountain protruding 
from the sea. The precipitous sides rise 
almost sheer to 150 feet above the waves, 
but once scale these by 140 steps from the 
landing and you find the top to be flat, of 
small size indeed, but sufficient to contain 
the tower, the comfortable and roomy 
quarters of the three keepers who are on 
watch at a time, a detached engine-shed, 
signal station and other outbuildings. 
The whole rock indeed contains an area of 
three acres, though, to the sorrow of the 
keepers, not an inch of mould to grow an 
onion or evenaradish. Only a few scanty 
blades of grass are to be seen, affording 
poor livelihood to the rabbits which are 
the sole live stock of the island. The 
rabbits even have to be carefully pre- 
served by the lightkeepers, who feed them, 
moreover, in winter-time to keep them 
alive. Sad experience has made the little 
creatures talented in making the most 
of unlikely foodstuffs, and they are now 








of bacon or a pat of butter from a 
window 90 feet high. 

Of the lantern itself, the splendid 
double lamp, the apparatus which 
drives it, the cotton-powder signals 
exploded every five minutes in fog, and 
which have done so much to prevent 
wrecks in thick weather, we will speak 
later when we give a more detailed 
account of actual lighthouse manage- 
ment. The life of the men on the 
Bishop is, of necessity, monotonous 
(when it is not actually sensational), 
and the unavoidable confinement is 
naturally trying. There is little room 
for exercise, for only very occasionally 
can the men venture out even upon 
the “ set-off,” let alone the rock. In 
fine weather a little fishing can some- 
times be done; musical instruments, 
such as fiddles and banjos, occasion- 
ally find their way to the islet; there 
is a good circulating library provided 
by Trinity House, and communication 
by signal (flag or flashlight) is main- 
tained with the islands daily. 

Far better off are the keepers of 
“Round Island’’ beacon, the third 
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as skilful in picking a meat bone as any 
cat. 

And talking of foodstuffs, it may be 
mentioned that a lightkeeper, in addition 
to being a man of the utmost sobriety and 
reliability, of fair education, perfect physique, 
a good signaller, and with some little nauti- 
cal training, must add to these qualifications 
that of plain cooking as well. In the strict 
division of labour that is necessary on the 
rock stations, it falls to the lot of each man 
in turn to be cook for a week, and naturally 
he is most in favour who can make the 
provisions go the furthest and taste the 


most savoury. Each man brings with 


him to the lighthouse his own store of 
provisions, which shall last him all the 
relieved. 


while, till it is his turn to be 


If he is a wise man he allows 
siderable margin in excess, in view of the 
very possible contingency of the relief- 
boat being delayed. True, a store of 
provisions for such emergencies is always 
provided by Trinity House, but a diet of 
salt meat and biscuit is not much to 
the liking of a man accustomed to fresh 
food. Only last Christmas it happened 
that a spell of exceptionally bad weather 
had rendered the relief-boat to the Bishop 
several weeks behind time, and the store 
of fresh provisions was falling very short. 
Nevertheless, even in these straitened cir- 
cumstances one all-important event was 
anticipated, and Christmas Day, on that 
wild and desolate rock, was duly celebrated 
by its plum-pudding. 


a con- 





Subjects for Debating Societies 


From the lists of suggested subjects for Debating Societies sent in by competitors in 


“The Leisure Hour” Eisteddfod, 


1. How far Athletic 
prgmote a better international feeling. 


International Contests 


2. Why England is hated on the Continent, and 
the best means of removing this dislike 


~ 


. Our imperilled commercial supremacy. 


> 


The Metric System: pros and cons. 
5. The advantages of a world-wide Anglo-Saxon 
Federation. 

6. State ownership of railways. 

7. Sport, when it involves suffering to animals, 
is degrading and demoralising. 

8. Is our present elementary education the right 
preparation for life ? 

9. ‘* Trusts” and international peace. 
10. Manners. Are they improving? 
11. Christianity and war. 

12. Sunday observance. 
13. Machinery : its effect on character. Does it 
sap individual initiative and moral grit ? 


we make the following selections: 


14. Is unlimited municipalisation desirable ? 
15. Should England adopt conscription ? 


How 


Special training of teachers. 


16. Sunday-schools. to improve them. 

17. Should the United States and England unite 
for the purposes of common defence ? 

18. Should public-houses be municipalised ? 

19. Is the workhouse system satisfactory ? 

20. Is the amount of advertising carried on 
to-lay to be deprecated or encouraged ? 

21. Is recreation carried too far? 

22. Free speech. Is it in danger? 
23. Gambling. How to check it? 
24. The Press in relation to public morality. 
25. The remedy for agricultural depression and 
the drift into the towns and cities. 

26. The churches in relation to the working- 


classes. 





The Letters of Daniel Defoe 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT OF OLNEY 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LIFE OF DANIEL DEFOE,” 


two are known, but these are all 
extremely interesting, and several are 
both beautiful and touching. Some of the 
originals are preserved in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office, 
and the rest are in the hands of private 
persons. 
The date of the earliest—written to the 
Ear! of Nottingham —is January 9, 1703. It 
was written just after Defoe had got into 


()" the letters of Daniel Defoe only thirty- 


‘“THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER,” 


self.” He declares that he is 

free from any seditious designs,” 
although he had “ unadvisedly offended,” 
he ever was and ever would be entirely 
devoted to the Queen’s interest and service. 
He would willingly surrender if it were 
promised that he should receive a sentence 
a little more tolerable to him “as a gentle- 
man than prisons, pillories and such like,” 
which he regarded as worse than death. 
He would, for instance, cheerfully serve 


“ perfectly 
and that, 
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PART OF THE LETTER TO HARLEY, WRITTEN IN AUGUST 1705. IT WAS 


A SECKET LETTER, 


trouble by the publication of his famous 
ironical pamphlet, The Shortest Way with 
Dissenters. Defoe, aware that his punish- 
ment was determined upon, having hid 
himself, the Government offered £50 for 
the discovery of his place of retreat. The 
letter referred to is an expression of regret 
for having given offence, a plea for mercy, 
and a promise of surrender on certain 
conditions. 

“My Lord,” he tells Nottingham, “a 
body unfit to bear the hardships of a prison, 
and a mind impatient of confinement, have 
been the only reasons of withdrawing my- 


HENCE 


THE CURIOUS SIGNATURE 


her Majesty for a year in the Netherlands 
being of opinion that he could “die there 
much more to her service than in a prison,” 

he would raise a troop of horse for her 
at his own expense. But the petition 
availed nothing. His hiding-place was 
discovered, and he was taken, fined, pilloried, 
and lodged in “ Lob’s Pound,” as Newgate 
was in those days prettily styled. 

He owed his release eighteen months later 
to the good offices of Harley. We come next 
to a series of letters to a friend, Mr. John 
Fransham, of Norwich, which relate chiefly 
to political matters. That of December 

29 
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PART OF THE LETTER To LORD HALIFAX, JULY 16, 


28, 1706, describes the riots at Edinburgh 
excited by The Treaty of Union. The town 
was practically in the possession of the 
rabble, who went roving up and down, 
attacking the houses of, and insulting all 
prominent Unionists. Defoe himself “ had 
one great stone thrown at him, for but 
looking out of a window.” 

There are three letters to Lord Halifax 
in which Defoe acknowledges favours and 
offers additional services; and two to 
Harley, in the first of which (August 1705) 
Christopher Hurt (Defoe) cautiously, and 
perhaps facetiously, asks leave “to be 
absent on his private affairs for two months” 
—the so-called private affairs being a vigor- 
ous political campaign in the west of 
England. 

The second to Harley (November 2, 
1706) is written from Scotland. Defoe calls 
the Scots, who did not wish the Union, “a 
hardened, refractory and terrible people.” 
“T am writing a poem,” he says, “in praise 
of Scotland; you will say that is an odd 
subject to bear a panegyric . but all 
conduges to persuade them that I am a 
friend to their country.” 

The next is to Lord Wharton (April 7, 
1710), who is warned against a dissolute 
clergyman desirous of preferment; and 
then follows a curious proposition to J. 
Dyer, a fellow journalist, to the effect that 
they should abstain from throwing mud at 
ach other. Says Defoe— 


‘**T am ready to make a fair truce of honour with 
you, viz., that if what either party is doing or say- 
ing may clash with the party we are for, and urge 
us to speak, it shall be done without naming either’s 
name, and without personal reflections ; and thus 
we may differ and still preserve both the Christian 
and the gentleman.” 


TW 


In a letter to Samuel Keimer, a printer 
who had fallen under the displeasure of the 
Government, and was lodged in the Gate- 
house, Defoe, who had himself experienced 
the horrors of prison, writes: “The time 
of sorrow is a time to reflect, and to look 
and see wherefore He that is righteous is 
contending with you,” and he copies two 
verses, a Christian paraphrase of Pliny. 

Defoe, as may be inferred from a letter 
to the Earl of Buchan, whose interest he 
was endeavouring to plant with Harley, 
had at this time considerable influence 
with the Government. 

To the letters to Mr. De la Faye, which 
are preserved in the Public Record Office, 
we can do little more than allude. Their 
object was to explain to the new Secretary 
of State, Lord Stanhope, through Mr. de la 
Faye, that it had been arranged by the 
Government that Defoe should remain 
connected with several hostile papers, with 
a view to preventing, as far as possible, the 
publication of anything which might be 
injurious to the Government. In simple 
words he was a spy in the camp of the 
Jacobites. 

In 1719 appeared Robinson Crusoe, and 
the famous “ Criminal Novels” were written 
and published curing the next five years. 

Defoe now lived in a spacious house, 
with extensive pleasure-grounds, at Stoke 
Newington. Defoe Street, running out of 
Church Street, marks the site, and the 
garden wall, which divided the grounds 
from Hussey’s Lane, a narrow thorough- 
fare west of Defoe Street, is still standing. 
Here he was visited by Henry Baker, 
subsequently distinguished as a naturalist. 
Baker fell in love with Sophia, Defoe’s 
youngest daughter, and then came the 














question of the dowry. Baker had a 
genuine fondness for Sophia, but he was 
e xtremely pruc lent, and wanted e very tillig 

black and white. Defoe, who was less 
wealthy than Baker supposed, preferred a 
free hand. The result was a haggle. The 
negotiations indeed were so protracted and 
were attended with so many unpleasant- 
nesses, that poor Sophia, who was sincerely 
attached both to her father and her lover, fell 
ill; whereupon Defoe and Baker, who both got 
thoroughly alarmed, at once came to terms 
Sophia recovered, the day (April 30, 1729) 
was fixed, and Baker be ‘uyed her “ to be at 
the parson’s by farthest by ten o'clock.” 
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PART OF AN UNDATED LETTER TO LORD HALIFAX. 


We hear no more of the happy pair till a 
month later, when Baker told a friend that 
he did not regret the step, nor did he believe 
that he ever should. The marriage indeed 
turned out a very happy one. The letters 
of Defoe to Baker relate chiefly to the 
dowry, a subject which continued to be ¢ 
bone of contention, even after the wedding. 

Some time in 1729 Sophia inadvertently 
caused her father pain—no doubt in connec- 
tion with the interminable dowry squabble. 
As soon, however, as she discovered that 
his feelings had been wounded, she hastened 
to make reparation. His reply (June 9) is 
both touching and beautiful— 


The Letters of Daniel Defoe 


‘** Where affections are strongest, they are always 
most sensible of a shock, and unkindness (nay, 
thoneh but seeming ench) matkee the deeneest im 
pressions. Hence Cwsar, though of a spirit in- 
vincible, gave up to death when he felt a stroke 
from his adopted Brutus, and said no more but * Et 
tu quoque, me fili; tu Brute!’ (What! and 
thou, Brutus, my son!) Nay the wise 
man says, ‘A brother offended is harder to be won 
than the bars of a castle Love 
nature that, like the heart, it faints at 
touch, Where it is not «0, it must bx 
such know not how 

- If l have been more menmilely gre vel at what l 
thought unkind in my Sephy only that 
I thought so), if 1 took fire more than another would 
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PROBABLY WRITTE* IN 1705 


and so far weak, said ten times as much to me, it 
had made no impression at all: but from Sophy ! 
thee, Sophy, whose image sits close to my affection, 
and whom I love beyond the power of expressing, I 
acknowledge it wounded my very soul, and my 
weakness is so much more as that affection is strong, 
sothat I can asill express the satisfaction I have from 
your letter as I could the grief of what I thought 
an unkindness. . . . I view your letter, my dear, 
with a joy not to be described but in the deepest 
silence, or expressed but in tears. . . . One word 
can wound where love is, and one word can heal 
where sincerity joins the affection. You have 
healed it at once, and since you do not yet see 
where the hurt was, I choose to leave it conceale:, 
because, whatever I say, I would have you feel no 
grief.” 

A short letter to Mr. J. Watts, who had 
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The Letters of Daniel Defoe 


been commissioned to print a work of 
Defoe’s, The Compleat English Gentleman, 
may be passed over. 

Defoe, who had “ thirteen times been rich 
and poor,” now once more fell upon evil 
days. The machinations of some of his 
political enemies proving beyond circum- 
vention, he, in order to safeguard himself 
and his family, first legally conveyed his 
property to his son Daniel, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Defoe and his unmarried daughters, 
and then went into hiding. The son, instead 
of doing his duty, converted the property to 
his own use. Under this accumulation of 
trouble Defoe’s mind gave way, and it was 
while in this distressing condition that he 
wrote the last letter of his-that has been 
preserved—one of the most touching in the 
language. The old hero of a hundred fights 
lies sick, baffled, beaten. Yet all is not dark- 
ness. He can see the hand of God, and he 
“an praise God even in the midst of this 
wreckage. The letter, which is dated 
August 12, 1730, is written to Baker, from 
“ About two miles from Greenwich, Kent.” 

After thanking Baker for proofs of 
affection, he says: 

“*Tt would be a greater comfort to me than any 
I now enjoy, that I could have your agreeable visits 
with safety, and could see both you and my dearest 


1 The bracketed words are also Defoe’s. 
apprehension and imprisonment. 





Sophia, could it be without giving her the grief of 
seeing her father in ¢enebris [in prison],! and under 
the load of insupportable sorrow. I am sorry I 
must open my griefs so far as to tellher. It is not 
the blow I received from a wretched, perjured and 
contemptible enemy, that has broken in upon my 
spirit ; which, as she well knows, has carried me 
on through greater disasters than these. But it 
has been the injustice, unkindness, and I must say, 
inhuman dealing of my own son which has both 
ruined my family, and, in a word, has broken my 
heart. . . . I depended upon him, I trusted him, I 
gave up my two dear unprovided children into his 
hands ; but he has no compassion, and suffers them 
and their poor dying mother to beg their bread at 
his door, and to crave, as if it were an alms, what 
he is bound under hand and seal, besides the most 
sacred promises, to supply them with : himself, at 
the same time, living in a profusion of plenty. It 


is too much for me. Excuse my infirmity. I can 
say no more: my heart is too full. . . . I would 
say (I hope) with comfort, that ’tis yet well. I am 


so near my journey’s end, and am hastening to the 
place where the weary are at rest, and where the 
wicked cease to trouble ; be it that the passage is 
rough, and the day stormy, by what way soever 
He please to bring me to the end of it, I desire to 
finish life with this temper of soul in all cases: 7'e 
Deum Laudamus.” 


Defoe lived only nine months longer, his 
death taking place April 26, 1731. 

The wife and daughters evidently obtained 
their own again, for they were left in 
comfort. 

Mrs. Defoe died in December 1732. 


He probably means that her visiting him might lead to his 
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Philippine Welser 


RAVELLERS, rambling about the two 
interesting old-world cities, Augs- 
burg and Innsbruck, will recall the 

elegantly-set head of a beautiful young 
woman that copyists of the original portrait 
have delighted to represent on porcelain 
plaque, wooden panel, bronze medallion, or 
by the humbler means of photography. 

Whose is this face with delicate features 
and the dainty chin so staidly fitted into her 
formal ruff ? 

The answer is easy—The name of this 
charming young girl 
is Philippine Welser. 

What is her history 
that she should take 
so prominent a place 
in the portrait-gallery 
of distinguished Ger- 
man women? Is her 
story one of genius, 
love, orcrime? Itis, 
in truth, one of the 
romances of history 
which is too often 
found to have slipped 
the memory, as the 
writer bears witness, 
after repeatedly over- 
hearing such con- 
versations as the 
following :— 

“Who was this 
Philippine Welser ?” 

“A weaver’s 
daughter,” “a gold- 
smith’s,” “a bar- 





Counts of Tyrol, the still more exalted 
title “ Angel of Innsbruck.” 

In a licentious age, when conjugal fidelity 
on man’s part was scarce classed among 
the virtues, she knew how to hold the 
heart of her husband, who was a prince of 
the two haughtiest houses of Europe, the 
Austro-Spanish Habsburgs, a prince whose 
father was a king, whose uncle was an 
emperor, and whose marriage with herself 
was counted a blot upon the scutcheon. 

Philippine was a woman of the classic 
type, able to sup- 
press the individual 
note and to win love’s 
triumph through the 
virtues of patience, 
humility and de- 
votion. The curtain 
rises upon her in her 
native city of Augs- 
burg, where, until the 
age of twenty, she 
lived with her father, 
the master weaver, 
Franz Welser, one 
of the richest of the 
twelve rich burghers 
who made Augsburg 
famous as the 
nucleus of prosperity 
in Southern Ger- 
many. He _ could 
afford to fit out fleets 
and send them across 
the seas; he had 
trains of merchant 
wagons in all the 


ber’s,” . . . or, per- 
haps: “she was a PHILIPPINE WELSER countries of Europe ; 
princess,” . . . “a and, together with 


shepherdess,”’ “a milkmaid,” ... 
“an adventuress,”’ . and so on, until 
all possible changes have been rung upon 
the subject by the puzzled traveller. 
Queries and answers such as these have 
led the writer, an enthusiastic lover of Tyrol, 
to search old books of plays, or novels, 
bearing the title Philippine Welser; and, 
better still, chronicles and legends, in order 
to piece together a narrative of this lady 
who, three centuries ago, won from her 
fellow-townspeople the pretty sobriquet 
“ Pearl of Augsburg”; and later on, when 
she had changed her home to that of the 
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the other burghers, he lent a ton of gold 
to Charles V., who rewarded him with the 
city of Caraccas in South America as a 
gift. Thus it will be seen the father of 
Philippine was no mean man: the lofty 
Spanish, and the superb Austrian Habs- 
burger deigned, alike, to conciliate him; 
but, for all that, they regarded the wealthy 
weaver as a being inhabiting a different 
planet from the one occupied by them- 
selves. 

Who that has visited this grandiose old 
town has not paused in front of the Welser 
house in the hay-market, and looked with 
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interest at the balcony window which is the 
first scene of our love-drama ? 

The mise-en-scéne is all that could be 
wished for the most stirring romance— 
Charles V. is making his famous entrance 
into Augsburg to meet Melanchthon at the 
head of the Protestant deputies; and old 
chronicles tell us that modern Europe has 
never witnessed a more brilliant pageant, 
made up, as it was, of nearly every nation- 
ality upon the Continent. The entire city 
had packed itself into the streets through 
which the Emperor was to pass on his way 
from the Dom Kirche, where he heard a 
solemn Te Deum, to the Rathhaus, in 
whose sumptuous “Golden Hall” was to 
take place the Diet that gave to the world 
the Declaration of the New Faith which 
history calls The Confession of Augsburg. 

Among multitudes assembled to gaze at 
these men who were doing away with old 
religions to make place for new ones, who 
were sweeping away old empires in order to 
build up new ones, was the family of Franz 


waving their scarfs from the balcony 
window, stood the lovely Philippine bending 
forward to watch the cavalcade. 

Foremost in the procession rode the 
Emperor, Charles V., his face white and 
fatigued. On his right hand rode his son 
Philip, moody in the midst of splendour ; 
on his left was Alva, Viceroy of the Nether- 
lands, a conspicuous figure, with blood-red 
plume sweeping his dark cloak. In the 
midst of Bohemians and Hungarians came 
Charles’ brother Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria and King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
These two monarchs were sons of crazy 
Joanna of Spain, and grandsons of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The King of Hungary 
was followed by Maximilian, his eldest son, 
and heir to vast titles. 

But it takes a bold pen to depict this 
wonderful pageant; so we will only dwell 
upon one incident which happened upon 
this occasion, because it fixed the fate of 
Philippine. 


Excited by the fanfaronades, as well as 





Welser ; and, peerless in the groupof ladies by the shouts of the citizens, a charger 
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FACADE OF A HOUSE IN AUGSBURG, FRESCOED WITH EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHARLES V. 


dashed out of line, and began to rear and 
plunge in front of the Welser house, nearly 
throwing to the ground his rider, a superb 


young cavalier 
dressed in black and 
silver. . There was a 
flutter of dismay on 
the part of the gentle 
occupants of the bal- 
cony, and Philippine 
cried out involun- 
tarily, “ What a hand- 


white, Philippine turned scarlet, for she 
stood face to face with no less a personage 
than Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, son 


of the King of Hun- 
gary, and nephew of 
the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

A hundred pairs of 
other eyes had wit- 
this scene; 

Philippine, 

finding 
butt for 


nessed 
so. that 
shocked at 
herself a 


some man! Pray 

heaven he be not public attention, 
hurt!’’ The ex- withdrew from the 
clamation had been balcony, where she 
heard. The _ horse- would not consent to 


man, by a powerful 
turn of the hand for 
which he was famous, 
reined in his snort- 


show her lovely face 

any more that day. 
The sequel may be 

readily guessed. The 


ing beast, leaned for- next morning there 
ward to quiet him, comes from Fer- 


and then raising his 
eyes to the window 
above him, lifted a 
plumed bonnet and 
let his smiling glance 
of frankly-expressed 
admiration rest upon 
the young girl. From 


FERDINAND 


ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA, 
OF PHILIPPINE WELSER 





HUSBAND 


dinand a respectful 
message requesting 
an interview, which 
is discreetly granted 
in the presence of 
Frau Welser. This 
interview is repeated, 
and before Philippine 
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has recovered from the surprise of seeing 
her hero at her feet, she is overwhelmed 
by protestations of love, and finally, with 
an offer of marriage. But the girl is not 
won over all at once by the prince’s 
eloquence. Trembling at the boldness of 
a proposal which she knows will find favour 
neither with the prince’s father nor with 
her own, she insists, at first, with the heroic 
power of renunciation which belongs to 
sincere love, that the hour for their parting 
has come. 

But the prince will not hear of denial ; 
besides which he has an argument that 
seems to him conclusive. 





awaited her daughter, communicated to the 
lovers the fact that Franz Welser was at 
this moment negotiating a marriage for the 
young girl with a kinsman associated with 
the merchant in some of his vast schemes, 
Philippine’s resistance gave way, and she 
agreed to leave her family to undergo the 
semi-disgrace of a secret marriage, and, 
finally, to exchange her sumptuous home in 
Augsburg for the shelter of one of her 
husband’s lonely castles in Bohemia. 
Whether this decision was wise or unwise 
is one of those subtle problems that delight 
the psychologist. But there is a shrewd 
old proverb which gives us this pertinent 











SQUARE NEAR THE RATHHAUS, AUGSBURG 


In this Rathhaus (or Town-hall) was held the famous “ Diet of Augsburg” 


“ Listen,” he says to Frau Welser and 
her daughter. ‘Too many stand between 
me and the crown for me, a younger son, to 
aspire to that honour; in my marriage, 
therefore, I think I may please myself. 
We must, of course, have a secret ceremony, 
after which my father will give his consent ; 
and then your father, Philippine, will not 
withhold his blessing. When the Church 
has made us fast, the King will consent; 
how shall he any more than his son with- 
stand the lovely Welserin ?” 

Love struggled, in Philippine’s heart, 
with the stern burgher pride of her 
ancestors ; but when her mother, dazzled 
by the brilliant prospect which she thought 
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warning: “The woman who weds above 
her station must wash every corner of her 
husband’s house with her tears.” 

Philippine’s life flowed along monoto- 
nously enough in the castle of Burgau, 
where two of her children were born. Here, 
separated from so much that she held dear, 
she passed many anxious hours awaiting 
her husband’s return from the Turkish wars. 
History is not a silent witness of the deeds 
of valour which made Ferdinand the people’s 
idol. 

“ Now is the moment,” he exclaimed to 
Philippine, when he returned wounded to 
his Bohemian castle to be nursed back to 
health by his wife. “Now is the moment, 
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ascended to the Hradchin of Praag, and 
stood in the line of petitioners who awaited 
the King’s sortie from his palace. 

When at last the grey-haired old gentle- 
man, whom she knew to be the King, 
approached, and stood for a moment look- 
ing at her with an admiring glance, she fell 
upon her knees and cried out: 

“Sire, I am here to crave your inter- 
cession. My husband is known to be one 
of your bravest and most dutiful subjects, 
but he is in trouble because his father, 
whom he reveres with his whole soul, will 
not acknowledge his marriage with 
me... sire, his lawful and loving wife, 
neither will he recognise our two children, 
whom we hope to rear as loyal subjects to 
your Majesty. I beseech you to intercede 
for us with our father, that we may live in 
family unison under the blessing of our 
marriage bonds.” Philippine possessed the 
womanly instinct which is so potent over 
the heart of man. 

“That will I,” exclaimed the King, when 
he had heard the tale told with so much 
feeling. And when he had raised her from 
her knees, he added: “Tell me who this 
obdurate father is, and I answer for him 
on the spot.” 

“ Sire,” answered the suppliant, bowing 
her head with meekness and dignity, “ I am 
DOM KIRCHE, AUGSBURG (SOUTH DOOR) Philippine Welser ! ”’ 





you must go to 
Praag and _ see 
my father. Plead 
with him, as you 
alone can do; at 
such a time as 
this he cannot re- 
fuse to recognise 
our marriage and 
acknowledge our 
two children. The 
people will take 
up my _ cause; 
have I not shed 
my blood for 
them?” 

Now, Philippine 
had only seen her 
royal father-in-law 
twice, but he had 
never yetseen her; 
so she was un- 
recognised when, 
in obedience to 
her husband, she ARSENAL AT AUGSBURG, NEAR THE WELSER HOUSE 
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heritance of Austrian lands or 
titles.” 

A paper was drawn up indi- 
cating these conditions, which 
Ferdinand and Philippine were 
forced to sign. This paper re- 
corded a strange clause which 
we can well understand would 
be extremely repugnant to the 
feelings of a sensitive wife—to 
wit, that children hereafter 
born to them should be secretly 
conveyed awayand then brought 
back and left at her door as 
foundlings, after which the in- 
fants might be adopted by the 
parents and brought up as their 
children. Thus Ferdinand of 
Austria and Hungary, who be- 
came after Charles’ abdication 
Emperor of Christendom, doubly 
locked his door upon the de- 
scendants of that son who had 
broken the record of a family 
noted all over Europe for their 
prudent and influential mar- 
riages. 

This grotesque comedy, having 
also its tragic side, was carried 
out at the birth of Philippine’s 
two younger sons, who survived 
her. One of these became a 
cardinal, the other a soldier 
known as the Margrave of 

PHILIPPINE WELSER Burgau. 
(The Ambras Portrait) In the prime of her youth and 
beauty, Philippine saw herself , 

Who shall describe the royal rage that touched in two susceptible points: she was 
now burst forth when 
King Ferdinand perceived 
the part he was playing 
in this to him obnoxious 
family drama? But, as 
his word had gone forth, 
and it was not consonant 
with Habsburg pride that 
a promise made should be 
wholly broken, he sum- 
moned his son, and said 
to the young couple: “I 
acknowledge personally 
the validity of your mar- 
riage; but publicly and 
politically it must be 


























ignored. I furthermore 

require that the children 

born of this Union shall AMBRAS CASTLE, WHERE PHILIPPINE WELSER LIVED AS 
be held forfeit to all in- COUNTESS OF TYROL 
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degraded from the dignity 
of motherhood and ex- 
cluded from the court 
circle. To soothe her 
wounded feelings, Fer- 
dinand, now Stadthalter 
of Tyrol, purchased a 
domain called Ambras, 
also Ombras and Umbras, 
from its position on the 
shaded slope of a moun- 
tain, and presented it to 
his wife as a gift. Here 
she reigned for eighteen 
years as Countess of 
Tyrol, surrounded by a 
miniature court of her 
own, adored by the peas- 
ants, to whom she was a 
mother, and beloved by Ferdinand, whose 
associate she was in his plans for the en- 
couragement of art. 

Directly opposite to Ambras, on the other 
side of the Inn Valley, stands the Weiher- 
burg, a rough-and-ready but picturesque old 
castle, now known as a tourists’ summer- 
ing-place, but formerly an imperial shooting- 
box much used by the first Maximilian, 
great-grandfather of Ferdinand. It was by 
Archduke Ferdinand’s order that were cast 
in bronze those life-sized figures which 
make of Maximilian’s tomb in the Hof 
Kirche of Innsbruck one of the most unique 
places of sepulture in the world. 

There is the charm of an idyll connected 
with these years passed by the Archduke 
and his wife in their castle on the outskirts 
of Innsbruck. And in the intervals of 
peace during the wars with the Turks their 
time was spent by Ferdinand in encouraging 





THE WEIHERBURG, NEAR INNSBRUCK 


military prowess and deeds of valour, by 
Philippine in healing the sick, but both 
united in the delightful labour of making 
their home a repository of art and beauty. 
Let the old chronicler speak— 

** Under Ferdinand and Philippine Ambras Castle 
became the treasure-house of art, and that at an 
epoch when such collections in German-speaking 
nations were almost unknown. The Prince em- 
ployed connoisseurs in different countries, and by 
their aid, as well as by his own industry, he made 
an unique collection of the swords of heroes ; to 
this he added a sarcophagus of Phidias, a Madonna 
of Raphael, valuable books, rare missals, and bits 
of enamelled copper.” 

These gems have long since been re- 
moved to Vienna, where they may now be 
seen; but one may say that out of his 
patient and enlightened efforts has sprung 
the idea of the modern museum, which in 
Germany has attained a high degree of 
perfection. 
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There still hang in the bedrooms of 
Ambras interesting portraits of the old 
Habsburgers, and striking among them is 
one of Philippine, very different to the one 
placed at the beginning of this paper. In- 
deed one can hardly trace any likeness 
between the Vienna portrait, which repre- 
sents her a budding rose of womanhood, 
and this one, which mars her maturity by a 
certain quality 





Ambras and seeing its mistress. As among 
women she was notable for the art of heal- 
ing, so among men her husband was notable 
for the art of wrestling and tilting, and 
extraordinary tales are told of his feats of 
strength. He can lift a fallen horse with- 
out aid, say the chroniclers. He can break 
in pieces a horse-shoe with his hand. Those 
who are interested in heredity will recall 
here that Ferdi- 
nand’s Aunt 





of suffering, one 
might say even 
ill-health. 

The country 
people still tell 
a tale to the 
effect that, long 
after their death, 
this portrait and 
one of Ferdi- 
nandin the same 
chamber de- 
scended from 
the wall every 
day at dusk, in 
order to em- 
brace one 
another, which 
was a_ pictur- 
esque way Oi 
describing the 
unchanging love 
of this socially 
unequal pair. 

There are 
many witnesses 
to Philippine’s 
beauty, but that 
we may not be 
taxed with ex- 
aggeration, we 
will let the 
learned pedant, 








Mary, Queen - 
Dowager of 
Hungary, was 
famed for her 
bodily strength. 
Not only could 
she bring down 
the deer with 
her own hand, 
but, tucking up 
her sleeve and 
drawing her 
knife, she could 
rip open the 
animal as well 
as any hunts- 
man; while their 
common ances- 
tress, the Polish 
princess Cym- 
burgis, boasted 
the sobriquet 
Hammer-fist, on 
account of her 
unusual physi- 
cal muscle. Fer- 
dinand, _ there- 
fore, came natur- 
ally enough by 
his love for war- 
like pursuits to 
foster this in his 








Dr. Koiner, knights and 
speak— followers. He 
‘“Who has not PHILIPPINE WELSER S SONS set aside a level 


heard of her 

beauty?” (he says]. ‘‘ Her majestic figure can be 
seen from afar! Who has not seen the glory of 
her countenance, wherein dignity and charm melt 
together, while love looks forth from her eyes? all 
the gifts of mind and body are in her united.” 


The lady of Ambras had a doctor and an 
apothecary installed in the castle; under 
their supervision she studied the use of 
salves and drugs, that she might be able to 
distribute them intelligently to the country 
folk, who had certain hours for coming to 
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stretch in the 
forest of Ambras for exercise in horseman- 
ship and all kinds of wrestling. This was 
called, and is to this day, the Tummel 
Platz (Wrestling Place), though now it is a 
spot half-sad, half-sweet, and wholly silent, 
consecrated by the graves of Tyrol heroes 
who fell in the wars of Andreas Hofer. Its 
sylvan silence is broken once a day by a 
mass said for the souls of those who died 
for Tyrol’s glory. 
A chronicler has given us a picture of 








Philippine standing in the Ambras court- 
yard to greet her husband and his train of 
knights on their return from wrestling 
matches at the Tummel Platz. At a bend 
of her gentle head servants came forward 
bearing beakers of good red Tyrol wine for 
the refreshment of the thirsty athletes, and 
when she, to drink their healths, threw back 
her head and touched the goblet to her lips, 
one could actually see the shimmer of the 
crimson wine through the fine white skin 
of her throat. 

But there was always a shadow resting 
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with the dignity of her titles, to wit—Most 
illustrious Princess and Lady Philippine, 
Margravine of Burgau, Landgravine of 
Nellenburg, Countess of Upper and Lower 
Hohenberg, wife of the most illustrious 
Prince and Lord Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, Prince of Tyrol. 

But the mischief was already done, and 
Philippine lived only a short time after this 
re-establishment to her rightful position. 
Ferdinand and Philippine are buried to- 
gether in the silver chapel of the Hof 
Kirche at Innsbruck. 








ANCESTORS IN BRONZE: 


upon the life of Philippine—the secret 
marriage which separated her from her 
father, her children, and which tarnished 
her fair name. When, however, the 
Emperor Ferdinand was dead, and the 
Archduke’s brother, good, easy-going Maxi- 
milian II., had succeeded to the crown, 
as well as the imperial title, Philippine 
urged her husband to write a letter to the 
Pope requesting permission to make their 
marriage public. To this request, in the 
course of time, the Pope agreed, so that 
after thirty years of honourable wedded life 
this good and virtuous woman was invested 





TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN IN THE HOF KIRCHE AT INNSBRUCK 


Over Ferdinand’s tomb hangs his shirt 
of mail, while on the marble base of 
his wife’s are wrought in low relief the 
deeds of charity which made her life 
beautiful. 

She lies in effigy, holding in her clasped 
hands a sculptured rosary, and as one 
pauses to look at the still, marble face, 
having traced her story from its beginning 
in Augsburg to its close in Innsbruck, one 
feels that she is wrought into the gloomy 
background of history like a beautiful 
human lily. 

RIDGEWAY. 
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The Career of an Ambassador 


HE life of an ambassador has never 
| been more vividly presented than in 
the Shifting Scenes, in which Sir 
Edward Malet, some time ambassador to 
Germany, gathers together his Memories 
of many Men in many Lands. The 
artificial form into which he casts them as 
in conversation with an imaginary inter- 
viewer, if it detracts from the dignity of 
narrative, has a charm of its own, and 
provides a vehicle for philosophy and 
anecdote, or miscellaneous comment, which 
gives vivacity to every page. No State 
secrets are revealed, no high politics are 
discussed, but incident after incident is told 
which not only has personal interest, but 
throws the course of history into clearer 
light. It is a book which all classes of men 
and women may read with pleasure.! 

Sir Edward Malet entered the diplomatic 
service in 1854, passing into it almost direct 
from Eton. Lord Clarendon, at that time 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was a friend of 
his father, and gave him at sixteen his 
nomination as attaché to the Legation at 
Frankfort, where his father held the post of 
Envoy Extraerdinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. This early appointment did not 
advantage him, for he had to wait while ten 
juniors were passed over his head to the 
grade above him, which was that of paid 
attaché. His career carried him over a 
wide field, and was a large part of it dogged 
by wars. In 1860 he was at Parana, the 
capital of the Argentine Confederation, in 
the midst of civil war; and next at Wash- 
ington during the war between North and 
South; then for two threatening years at 
Constantinople; going from there to Paris, 
where he remained to the end of the Franco- 
German War and the Commune. At Pekin 
he found a two years’ rest, but on returning 
to Europe was again sent to Constantinople, 
where he became Minister Plenipotentiary 
in the ambassador’s absence, and had hard 
work in inducing the Porte to carry out the 
terms of the Berlin Treaty. These settled, 
he passed on to Egypt, where responsi- 
bilities almost as great fell upon him dur- 
ing Arabi’s rebellion. A quiet interval at 


! Shifting Scenes, or Memories of many Men in 
many Lands. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Malet, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., some time H.M. Am- 
bassador to Germany. (Murray.) 
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Brussels followed. There was, as he re- 
marks, not much languor in German policy 
during the eleven years he was at Berlin. 
He thinks that “the rapid advance of 
Germany has given us a rude and healthy 
shaking, and that we owe to it a great part 
of our run of progress in recent years.” 

Through these various experiences we see 
the influence of England typified ; we catch 
also glimpses of the national characteristics 
which have extended her power. Sir 
Edward Malet believes in the value of the 
wider vision. He counsels young English- 
men who are entering the public service to 
make the world their travelling ground, not 
Europe. Such travel “gives a sense of 
proportion, a point on which nearly all 
men’s faculties are deficient when they 
begin.” A full judgment requires that the 
policy of the Empire should be judged as a 
whole. There can be little doubt, we may 
add, that we should have escaped some of 
our African mistakes if a larger knowledge 
of the lands and people had been possessed 
by men in high position. 

Lord Lyons is a conspicuous figure in 
these pages. Sir E. Malet was on his staff 
from 1862 to 1871 at Washington, Con- 
stantinople and Paris, and these were the 
years of his diplomatic education. One 
fact should be remembered to his perpetual 
honour. 


.AN ESCAPE FROM WAR. 


‘*The public little knows what an inappreciable 
boon it is to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to have representatives at the great foreign 
Courts on whose judgment he can rely. Instruc- 
tions are all very well, but they deal with the 
general lines of policy ; the success of their execu- 
tion hinges on the tact, discretion and judgment of 
the agent. When Lord Lyons, in detiance of his 
instructions in the Mason and Slidell case, gave the 
United States twelve more hours than the allotted 
term for breaking off relations he saved his country 
from war. It was verysimple. Unless the United 
States Government consented to surrender Slidell 
and Mason by the evening of a certain day, Lord 
Lyons was directed to break off relations and leave 
the country. The clock struck the hour, the sur- 
render was refused, but Mr. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, said to Lord Lyons, ‘Give me twelve 
hours more.’ Lord Lyons consented. During 
those twelve hours, from six in the evening to 
six in the morning, William H. Seward, all honour 
to him, wrestled with his colleagues and overcame 
them. At six on the following morning Lord Lyons 
received a message to say that the Confederate 
envoys would be given up. . This great game 











of controlling or letting loose the dogs of war often 
falls into the hands of diplomatists for immediate 
solution. When they are successful in keeping 
them in hand the world remains ignorant of the 
calamities which they have been spared, and gives 
scant praise to the man to whom they owe their 
escape ; yet were it given to us to see things in 
their true light we should raise a statue to Lord 
Lyons es freely as we do to the successful com- 
mander who comes into action after the diplomatist 
has failed.” 


Of “Abe Lincoln,” Sir E. Malet writes, 
“He was a 
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The Egyptian period has many points of 
great interest. ‘“ Remember,” said Lord 
Salisbury when, in 1879, the appointment 
to Cairo was made, “that you will never 
have anything to back you, whatever may 
be your difficulties, but moral support.” 
Events proved stronger than purposes. 
When the moment came for the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the young Khedive 
refused to take shelter on board our men-of- 
war, saying that his lot lay with his people. 


DISARMING 





great man-——one 
whom the 
homely and 
loving appella- 
tion cannot be- 
little. Of all the 
great men I 
have known, he 
is the one who 
has left upon 
me the impres- 
sion of a sterling 
son of God.” 


ALL FROM ONE 
LITTLE SPOT. 


‘*T personally 
only heard him 
once make a joke. 
A deputation of 
,lndian chiefs were 
received by him in 
the drawing-room 
of the White 
House, and I hap- 
pened to be among 
the guests on the 
occasion. A large 
terrestrial globe 
was in the middle 
of the room, and 
when the chiefs 
came in they seated 








ASSAILANTS. 
‘*He was Khe- 


dive in nothing but 
in name, the whole 
power had passed 
into the hands of 
the rebels, and his 
chances of escape 
were hardly greater 
than those of a 
martyr ina Roman 
arena before the 
wild beasts were 
uncaged. They did 
not send wild 
beasts to tear him 
in pieces, only a 
captain and _ his 
company with 
orders to despatch 


him. The wit and 
presence of mind 
of the Khedive 


changed what was 
intended to be the 
supreme tragedy of 
the revolution into 
a comedy. He saw 
the band of soldiers 
coming towards 
the Palace. When 
they arrived, pre- 
pared for resist- 
ance, and intending 
to break in the 
doors, they found 














themselves in a 
semi-circle round 
it. Whether this 
was the result of 
accident or design I do not know; at all events, 
after the first formalities had been got through, 
the President turned their attention to the globe. 
‘ This,’ he said, putting his hand upon it and giving 
it a slight rotatory motion, ‘is a representation in 
small of this great earth on which we live ;’ and 
then, catching himself up with a twinkle in his 
eye, as much as to say that he must be careful lest 
he misled them, he added, ‘ not the legs, they don’t 
Jorm part of the shape of the earth, only the globe,’ 
and he made it swiftly revolve. Then he suddenly 
stopped it, put his finger on Great Britain and 
said, ‘ We white people all come from this little 
spot. It is small, but we have spread amazingly 
since we began to wander.’ ” 


SIR E. MALET 


the aide-de-camp 
of the Khedive at 
the foot of the 
great staircase. 
He met them civilly, told them that the Khedive 
was expecting them, and that he had orders to 
conduct them at once to his Highness’s presence. 
Half sobered by this unexpected reception, they 
mounted the grand staircase, and were ushered 
into the presence of the man they were sent to 
murder, who stood alone, calm and unmoved in 
the centre of the great reception-hall. He at 
once addressed them, telling them he knew the 
errand on which they had come, but that before 
they carried out their instructions, like every man 
who was condemned to die, he had a right to 
speak. To this they agreed, and he proceeded to 
explain the situation with a quiet good sense which 
won their attention. He told them that in the 
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long run the greater power must conquer ; that as 
matters stood he had the pledge of the English to 
maintain him as Khedive, but that if he no longer 
existed they would be likely to take the country 
for themselves ; that therefore from a patriotic 
point of view they had better let him live. After 
descanting for some length in this strain he pro- 
ceeded to play his best card. He told the officer in 
charge that he would at once raise him in rank and 
confer upon him the order of the Medjidieh, while 
with regard to the soldiers who accompanied him, 
he should appoint them to be his personal a 
guard at that moment, as they might have already 
perceived he was very much in want of soldiers. 
And so it fell about that the little band which had 
come to kill remained to bless.” 

Prince Bismarck was “ the most agreeable 
man in conversation,” says our ambassador, 
“ that it has ever been my good fortune to 
know.” 

BISMARCK’S TALK. 

‘**In his talk he had the power of reducing the 
most complex questions to their simplest form. He 
would explain his views with a precision which 
excluded all doubt as to the meaning which he 
intended to convey. He would often hesitate 
until he could find the exact word to express what 
was in his mind. He seemed to have a hatred for 
ambiguity. He always spoke to me in English, in 
which he was fluent, but if he had a doubt about 
his being clear in regard to any particular word he 
would ask me to help him.” 

Conversation with the Sultan was a more 
difficult matter. When the surrender of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria was 
under discussion, a cipher telegram arrived 
from Lord Salisbury with instructions to 
communicate it personally on the following 
morning tothe Sultan. It urged immediate 
compliance with the terms of the Berlin 
Treaty, and hinted at the consequences of 
refusal. During the evening one of the 
dragomans came, stating that the nature of 
the message had become known, and bring- 
ing a confidential request from the Palace 
that the ambassador would modify the 


words. No notice was taken of this sug- 
gestion. The value of plain speech ap- 


peared on another occasion. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


“Tt is a serious drawback to be obliged to 
communicate with the Sultan through a dragoman. 
The straightforward English words are wreathed 
in Oriental flowers of speech in translation. I 
always felt that though the sense might be trans- 
mitted the force was lost. On one occasion I was 
summoned unexpectedly to the Palace; my chief 
dragoman was absent, and I had to take with me 
a junior who not been to Yildis Kiosk before. As 
we drove thither he told me that he was nervous, 
as he had never been called upon to translate in a 
conversation with the Sultan. I said to him that 
he need not be anxious; that what I desired and 


insisted upon was that he should tender what I 


said in Turkish without circumlocution or ampli- 
fication, but I added that he would probably not 
be called into requisition, as the Sultan always had 
his own dragoman present. It turned out, how- 
ever, that the Sultan and I were equally without 
our usual interpreters. He had sent to me on the 
spur of the moment, and when I arrived the 
Imperial dragoman could not be found. I quickly 
detected that the interview was taking a different 
form from those which had preceded it. My re- 
marks took no longer to translate than to enunciate ; 
my dragoman was clearly unacquainted with the 
etiquette of the Court, which required that every 
sentence should be wrapped in the flowers of 
hyperbole in transmission. I seized the oppor- 
tunity to carry the conversation beyond the subject 
in hand and to speak as earnestly as possible on 
points which I was most anxious to place before the 
Sultan in an unadorned state. By degrees I saw 
his Majesty’s eyes open wider and wider. The 
languid attitude to which I was accustomed 
changed to one of rapt attention, and I felt for 
the first time that the words which I used were 
being conveyed to him clearly and distinctly. 
When the conversation came to an end the Sultan 
was in astate of animation in which I had never seen 
him before, and I was not at all certain whether 
resentment did not partly conduce to it. I was, 
therefore, agreeably surprised when he desired the 
dragoman to tell me that he had derived particular 
satisfaction from the clear and straightforward way 
in which the latter had performed his office. 
**Since those days the custom of having semi- 
orientals to translate has disappeared. The office 
is now in the hands of Englishmen, and there is no 
longer any danger of the words of the ambassador 
being changed from wine to water in transmission.” 


HOW FAR DOWN THE STAIRS. 


Of the great functions in which ambas- 
sadors take place we get but few glimpses 
here. We are in the midst of far more 
important events; yet the mighty forces of 
history seem part of the rhythmic march in 
the funerals of the dead when men like 
Moltke, and the German Emperors, the 
Great William or Frederick the Good, or 
Pius IX., or Victor Emmanuel, or other 
notables, are borne to the grave. 

‘*One of the ever-recurring honours which fall 
upon ambassadors is the reception of sovereigns 
and princes, and it is a matter of great convenience 
to be able to receive them without going down- 
stairs, not as a question of movement from the 
upper to the ground-floor, but as a matter of 
etiquette. In the case of sovereigns the rule is 
clear—you must receive them at the entrance ; but 
innumerable questions have arisen in cases where 
the ambassador resides on the upper floor, as to 
how far down the stairs he should come to receive 
lesser princes.” 

The British Embassy at Berlin has all the 
reception rooms on the ground-floor, and 
our ambassador commends this arrange- 
ment to all Embassies. That phrase, how 


far down the stairs, is worth remembering 


in humbler spheres. 

















AFTER SEDAN. 


When the German armies were pressing 
upon Paris, after Sedan, Malet, who was 
then one of the second secretaries of 
the Embassy, was sent out by Lord 
Lyons to carry a despatch from her 
Majesty’s Government to Bismarck asking 
him whether he would be willing to treat 
with the Government of National Defence. 
The King and the Chancellor were at 
Meaux. One of the chapters of this book 
describes the ride thither and back through 
the chaos of war, with many incidents of 
great interest. A little later, when the 
Government of Defence had taken refuge 
at Tours, an incident of comedy intrudes 
into the strife, when Lord Lyons and his 
secretaries, who were making a day’s excur- 
sion to one of the castles of the Loire, were 
arrested by a truculent sergeant at the gate, 
and marched as spies through the little 
town to the military “poste.” The mayor 
came to the rescue and was not slow to 
understand the magic words, “|’Ambas- 
sadeur d’Angleterre,” on Lord Lyons’ card. 
Lord Lyons kept silence, and for twenty- 
eight years the arrest was never mentioned. 
But what might not happen in days like 
these if ever the telegraph flashed the line, 
“The British Ambassador arrested as a 
spy”? 

Tt fell to Malet to remain at the Embassy 
in Paris as chargé des archives during the 
time of the Commune. The daily life which 
he portrays, with its minor incidents of 
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personal distress and peril, came in sequence 
to great battles, and has scarcely less inter- 
est. It is the homespun agony of a people. 
Nothing in all the century, with its mo- 
mentous changes, has so stirred men as 
those years of Paris besieged. When the 
Commune grasped its heart, all Europe 
throbbed as never since. Sir Edward does 
not attempt to tell the fullstory; his record 
is a fragment, but it is characteristic: the 
Embassy dinners in the cellar, the tumult 
surging round, the press of soldiers, the 
falling bombs, message after message from 
British subjects in distress; now the relief 
of a governess scared almost to madness, 
now of a priest hiding behind walls that 
can be penetrated only through secret 
passages ; and in the midst of such scenes, a 
little boy protecting his mother,and daring to 
ask a loan of 500 francs, and, more wonder- 
ful, coming back out of that chaos at the 
end of a month to repay it. We refer our 
readers to the narrative itself. The services 
of Sir Edward at this period were recognised 
by his being made a Companion of the 
Bath. 

One famous Scotsman crosses his pages. 
His mother was the stepdaughter of Lord 
Brougham, in whose house much of his 
childhood was passed. The stories that are 
told of him here explain how he came to be 
accounted an impossible colleague in any 
government. “His intellect was great— 
his temper prevented him from being a 
great man.” There is warning here. 

W. S. 
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BY 


T was early April. Already the trees 
in Kensington Gardens had sent forth 
tiny buds in search of sunshine, to be 

greeted by cold winds which swept across 
the Park, heedless of the havoc they made 
amongst the opening leaves. March was 
too recently past to be forgotten, and May 
too far in advance for anticipation. The 
young buds like all precocious things had 
to take their chance; if sheltered and well- 
nourished even bitter winds might fail to 
nip them,-—if exposed and feeble they fell 
an easy prey to a chilly, unpropitious spring. 
By the Round Pond a man walked up 
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and down endeavouring by that means to 
keep alive the warmth in his thin, poorly- 
clad body. 

His overcoat, threadbare in patches, still 
carried indications of a happier past, but 
though fairly warm it yet failed to com- 


pensate for the thinness of his other 
garments. These, although sharing the 


overcoat’s past distinction in regard to cut, 
were totally unsuited to brave the bitter 
winds of a cold April day. 

His hat was a tall one scrupulously 
brushed, but this too shared the general 
decadence, the nap in many places having 
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faded into the region of dreams. His shoes 
were worn out, and his pitiful efforts to 
hide them by lengthening his trousers 
were unavailing. As he moved slowly to 
and fro his eyes kept anxiously regarding 
the distance, returning at intervals to con- 
template his feet. 

“Alas! poor feet!” he 
length, half under his breath. “Shoes have 
a nasty way of wearing out. Economy 
advises me to sit instead of walk in this 
fashion, for when these shoes give up the 
ghost where and how will another pair be 
found?” 

Here he drew a long breath which was 
half a sigh, and his hand sought his side as 
though it pained him. After a pause he 
continued, “ And without these appendages, 
which an over-fastidious civilisation has 
rendered indispensable, can I come here to 
meet the boy? No, it would be impossible ! 
At present I retain some remnant of a 
gentleman—without shoes I shall be a 
beggar—an undiluted, miserable beggar! 
God help me! I suppose I am coming to 


muttered at 








that, but it won’t be for long. By the time 
these shoes wear out this poor heart which 
now barely carries me safely through each 
day will be worn out also. I may then 
hope to be transported to a land where 
shoemakers can be dispensed with ”—here 
he broke off with a dreary laugh. “ Hard 
on the shoemakers, that!” he added, then 
again looked anxiously across the Gardens. 

“The boy won’t come to-day,” he con- 
tinued, resuming his restless pacing. “It 
is too cold; he will be curled up by his 
nursery fire dreaming—or reading some 
fairy tale! Ah! How long it is since I 
enjoyed the warmth of a fire and a book! 
If we measure time by sensations I should 
say a century—and how else should time 
be measured? Time is what we feel it to 
be. I have had days as long as years, and 
years as short as days. And a good job 
too! What is man without experience ? 
A shell without the charge—a rifle without 
the bullet—honeycomb without the honey. 
Well, Reginald, honey has been scarce in 
your life lately.” 











**HULLO! 





HOW ARE you!” 











Seating himself on one of the benches 
by the pond, to gain a little warmth he 
pushed his poor thin hands up the sleeves 
of his overcoat. 

“T wonder what time it is?” he mused, 
while his right hand unconsciously sought 
his watch-pocket, to be withdrawn with a 
mocking laugh. 

At that moment a sturdy, well-grown 
boy of about six, in a thick pilot-jacket and 
sailor-cap, under which peeped sundry 
brown curls, came bounding across the 
grass, and reached the bench as that sad 
little laugh died away. 

“Hullo! Howare you? What are you 
laughing at?” was the lad’s unceremonious 


greeting. 
The man’s expression changed as he 
turned towards the boy. He became 


younger; his smile was full. of love and 
kindliness. With one glance at his face 
the child leant up against him in an attitude 
of perfect confidence. 

“T was laughing because I found I had 
not my watch with me, so I could not tell 
whether it was too late for you to come to- 
day. Ifeared the cold might prevent you.” 

“Oh, I never mind the cold,” cried the 
boy, “only nurse had some _ bothering 
messages and kept me. She is waiting 
over there, so I mustn’t be long.” 

The man regarded the glowing face with 
a smile. 

“Did you tell mother you and I met 
here, my boy?” 

“ Oh, yes, ever so long ago. 
some questions——” 

The man winced. 

“Then she told nurse it would be all 
right. Mother’sa jolly mother. She trusts 
me, you know. Some boys’ mothers are 
not made that way. There’s a boy I play 
with, he is not allowed even to—to wink.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“No. He says everything is naughty. 
I don’t like everything being naughty, I 
like everything good. Isn’t it jolly to see 
all the teeny-wheeny buds coming out! I 
wish London was built all round outside 
and only gardens in the middle. I like 
a garden.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because somehow a garden is such a 
storyful sort of place, don’t you think ?— 
and lots of things always run about it, slugs 
and rabbits and things! Why, in a garden 
you can have a swing as high as a tree, and 
you can find birds’ nests. I once saw a 


She asked 
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nest in these gardens, but I never told for 
fear the dickie bird might be offended and 
fly away. They don’t like boys much, you 
see. Will birds go to heaven?” 

“ Why do you wish to know?” 

“Because perhaps they will tell which 
boys robbed their nests, and then God will 
be angry.” 

“T think if they were honourable little 
birds they would not tell tales.” 

“Oh, of course not, how stupid of me! 
And unless they were nice birds they 
couldn’t go to heaven, could they? I 
suppose there is some part of the sky 
which isn’t heaven? Why do we never 
see spirits flying about in the air? Why 
do we never knock up against them ?” 

The man smiled sympathetically at the 
child’s earnest face. 

“Why do you ask about these things?’ 
he questioned. 

“ Because I want to know what God 
does,” replied the boy quickly. 

The man sighed heavily and drew a 
protecting arm closer round the child. 

“ We shall all know what God does some 
day, dear boy. Now let us walk about or 
you will be cold,” and rising, he resumed 
his pacing up and down, tenderly holding 
the small hand in his. 

“Do you know,” he continued, after a 
short silence, during which the boy was 
absorbed watching a pair of ducks quarrel- 
ling over a piece of bread, “it is quite six 
months since we first made friends in these 
gardens. You are growing a big boy.” 

The little fellow clenched his fist and 
regarded it critically. 

“Yes, I am getting big, I shall soon be 
able to knock somebody down. I don’t 
know your name yet. Won't you tell me? 
I have given you a name but it doesn’t fit, 
somehow.” 

“ What is it?” 

The boy blushed and hesitated. 

“Well, I have called you Gentleman 
Bob—of course,” hurriedly, “I know that 
isn’t your right name, but—you are a 
gentleman, aren’t you?” 

“T have always tried to be one,” was the 
reply, glancing at his shoes. ‘“ Sometimes 
circumstances are against appearances. 

“T said so—I told father so! I said 
your coat was not quite the same as his— 
but still it is very nice—only it doesn’t 
quite match your face, you know.” 

Gentleman Bob laughed. 

“ Now you mention it my coat is getting 
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rather shabby. I must visit my tailor very 
soon, but I am glad you do not judge by 
clothes. What makes a real, true man ?— 
Come, tell me.”’ 

The boy held up a glowing face. 

“ Honour!” he replied, with emphasis. 
“Honour. As for clothes—I often wish I 
was an ancient Briton when I have to go 
to a party. They never were washed too 
much or stuffed into jackets, and made to 
walk in the Park with their nurses, were 
they? Now, tell me your name.” 

“Would you be astonished if I said it 
was Reginald Augustus ? ”’ 

“ Why, how funny! That is my name! 
—Reginald Augustus Trafford Dunsmuir. 
Is your name Dunsmuir too?” 

There was a short silence before the 
reply came. 

“No, my boy, you can call me Gentle- 
man Bob.” 

Then aside—“I dare not tell him my 
name is Trafford—it would betray me.” 

“Very well,” cried the boy joyously. 
“1t doesn’t very much matter what we are 
called, does it? Some of our greatest men 
had ugly names, hadn’t they? Old Simon 
Stylites, Diogenes, Peter Parley, and old 
Eucalyptus.” 

“ /sculapius, you mean, don’t you?” 

“Yes; but I don’t know much about 
him yet, only his name. Names are so 
queer, I think. Why should I be I and you 
be you? Or why am I at all?” 

“ Ah, my boy, I have often asked myself 
the same question.” 

“‘T suppose we shouldn’t be too ’quisitive 
as nurse tells me. There—do you see 
those soldiers passing at the foot of the 
Broad Walk? What sort are they?” 

“That is a small detachment of the 
Life Guards.” 

“Whose life do 
own ?” 

“No, my boy, they guarded our late 
Queen’s, and now our King’s.” 

“ Was that the reason she lived so long ? 
I must be my mother’s life-guard, then 
perhaps she will live a great long time.” 

“Let us hope so, dear child.” 

“T should like to fight for the King, and 
kill everybody who looked cross at him.” 


they guard ?—their 


Trafford smiled. “There spoke the 
future warrior! We all love our King, 


don't we?” 


“Yes, next to dad, mum and Popsy, 
that’s my kitten, you know, I love the 
King—and you, Gentleman Bob,” he added 
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hastily, in fear of wounding his friend— 
“and you.” 

“T know, my boy, I know,” returned 
Trafford, clasping the small hand still 
closer. 

What solace to his lonely heart was the 
clinging touch of that tiny hand! 

Reginald gazed about vaguely for a time, 
his feet keeping a pattering cadence to the 
heavier tread of his companion. His eyes 
at length caught sight of a small rent in 
his friend’s coat. 

“Gentleman Bob, why do you have holes 
in your sleeves? Father never has.” 

A painful, irrepressible flush mounted 
into Trafford’s pale, thin face. 

“Dear me, dear me,” he exclaimed in 
feigned astonishment. “I must really 
visit my tailor at once. I had no idea | 
was wearing out in this fashion. This 
comes of being a dreamer! Now, my boy, 
your nurse is signalling for you. You 
must go. Good-bye, and run off.” 

“Good-bye, Gentleman Bob, good-bye. 
I shall come again to-morrow.” 

With a merry glance and a wave of his 
plump hand Reginald Dunsmuir danced 
after his nurse. 

Trafford watched until they were out of 
sight, then drawing up his coat collar he 


faced the east wind and crossed the 
Gardens to the Alexandra Gate. Keeping 


by the side of the Park to Knightsbridge, 
he turned into the Brompton Road, and 
made his way among the smaller back 
streets out of that thoroughfare. A few 
minutes then brought him to a newly- 
painted house, one in a row, in the first- 
floor window of which hung a large card 
with “Lodgings for single Gentlemen” 
upon it. Here Trafford paused, applied a 
latch-key and entered. 

“Come, Reginald,” he remarked to him- 
self, as he turned in the narrow, malodorous 
passage and began to ascend the dirty 
staircase guiltless of carpet or rug, “ while 
you can live here you have still a rag of 
respectability left. If the inside is vile 
the outside is, comparatively, swept and 
garnished.” 

Slowly climbing to the top storey he 
unlocked the door of a small back attic, lit 
by a skylight window—this was his refuge, 
his home. 

Why a key should have been necessary 
to lock up the contents of that poor home 
was not apparent. A bundle of straw in 
one corner, on which lay a square of old 











carpet, represented the bed ; a deal box with 
a rough iron hinge stood against the wall 
under the skylight; a cup and spoon lay 
on the floor beside it; a battered tin bath 
stood in the corner. The door of a wall- 
cupboard swung open disclosing empty 
shelves. There was no fire in the tiny 
grate nor coals to make one. 

Trafford took off his hat, rubbed it round 
carefully with his coat-sleeve, and laid it on 
one of the cupboard shelves, being cautious 
not to place it on its brim. His coat was 
next folded and put on the bed; then, 
seating himself on the deal box, his 
mournful eyes looked round the bare 
walls. 

“So this is home! Well, I suppose 
many a man has worse, for at least I have 
my liberty—liberty to die! To die—that is 
all life has left for me! My old home, my 
wealth, my health—all gone—gone like a 
bubble on the ocean—like spray from a 
fountain—vanished into air! Think of that 
bank!” he broke forth. ‘To think of those 
vile directors trading with the lives of their 
fellow-men! Cursed be the day I trusted 
them! To think of what I was and what I 
am—a poor, broken, penniless wretch, fit 
only for the workhouse, whose only pleasure 
is to meet the son of his old friend day by 
day, and see the face of the father in the 
child! Where are all my ambitions, all my 
hopes of literary fame ?—Gone, gone !—I 
can write nothing—-my brain refuses to act 
without food. And food—when did I have 
anything to eat? Yesterday I held my old 
friend Colonel Besley’s horse in Piccadilly. 
I drew my hat down, turned up the collar 
of my coat—it was getting dusk—I had no 
fear of recognition. I am so changed, who 
would know me now! When he came out 
he glanced at me kindly. ‘ You seem down 
on your luck, my man,’ he said. ‘ There’s 
half-a-crown for you.’ God bless him! 
That half-crown, added to what I had, just 
paid the rent of this miserable room for 
another week. When this week is gone I 
shall have to quit. Well—by that time 
these shoes will also be worn out, and this 
poor heart which struggles along so 
wearily may also have run down! There 
will be a certain artistic fitness in such a 
complete effacement!” With a long sigh 
his head dropped upon his breast, his eyes 
closed, his whole attitude one of absolute 
dejection. 

For more than an hour he sat thus, then 
drawing himself together he rose. 
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“ Come, Reginald,” he muttered. “ Pick 
up your courage and your overcoat. You 
must take it to your uncle’s round the 
corner. Why is that relation always round 
the corner? why not next door? Food is 
an absolute necessity, warmth you can do 
without.” 

Taking up his overcoat he again made 
his way into the street. After a short visit 
to the pawnbroker he turned into the 
Brompton Road where the traffic surges in 
a never-ending ebb and flow. As he joined 
the throng a carriage drove swiftly past, in 
which sat a sweet-faced woman and a 
boy. 

“Mother, mother,” cried the little fellow 
excitedly, jumping up, “there is Gentle- 
man Bob!” 

The lady turned. 

“Oh, he has gone! What a pity!” 
cried the boy. “1 dare say he is going to 
his tailor’s. He said he was.” 

“T dare say. Now, child, do sit still or 
you will fall out.” 

And so they passed on. 

Trafford had pawned his overcoat for 
eighteenpence. A penny he gave a 
hungry lad who, pinched and woebegone, 
followed him into the shop where he bought 
two penny rolls and a glass of milk. 

That left one-and-twopence. 

“Come, Reginald, you won’t starve for a 
day or two,” he remarked, with a miserable 
attempt to be cheerful, as with lingering 
steps he returned to his bare attic. 

Wearily he laid him down on the straw 


bed. Hope was dead within him. His 
limbs ached with cold, his heart with 
despair. 


“ Were it not for that dear boy I would 
fain put a full-stop after the name of 
Reginald Trafford; but I promised to see 
him to-morrow. I must wait.” 

So muttering he turned on his wretched 
bed and lay watching where the light from 
his window made a path across the wooden 
floor. 

Presently, replying to his own thoughts, 
he spoke aloud— 

“No, I cannot beg. 
die!” 

Evening lengthened into night, and pitiful 
darkness hid from him the walls of his 
empty home ; then Sleep came, and gather- 
ing him to her alluring breast she bore 
him into Dreamland, where sweet songs 
soothed his pain, where faces smiled he 
had longed to see, where hands he had 
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hungered to touch clasped his own, nor 
would he let them go for very happiness. 

The next morning was still cold, but 
bleakness had given place to sunlight. In 
Kensington Gardens fresh buds sparkled in 
the clear light, dew glittered on grass 
and shrub, crocus and hyacinth held their 
cups to the glad warmth, and children 
shouted as they skipped along the paths. 

Trafford walked slowly through the 
romping, laughing throng. In them he saw 
his own childhood reflected. All that had 
come and gone since seemed like an evil 
dream. 

Reginald Dunsmuir ran out from under 
the trees as he approached the Round 
Pond. 

“You see I am first to-day,” he called 
out gaily, seizing his friend by the hand. 
“ Nurse wants to go into the High Street, 
may I stay with you until she comes 
back ?” 

“ Certainly, my boy.” 

The little fellow darted off to his nurse, 
returning speedily, radiant and joyous. 

“Tsn’t to-day jolly, Gentleman Bob? See 
how the sun makes the water shine! I shall 
soon be allowed to sail my boat again. Do 
you know what I’ve called it ? The Augustus 
Trafford, because father so often talks of an 
old friend of that name, so I called it after 


him. Do you like it? I think it a ripping 
name. I am called Reginald Augustus 


Trafford Dunsmuir myself, you know. 
Father says I must live up to my name ; 
but it’s a very long one, isn’t it? Oh”’— 
glancing at his friend’s face—“ have I said 
anything to hurt you ?”’ 

“ No, my boy.” 

“Then why are you—crying?” in an 
awe-struck whisper. 

“What a mistake, dear boy! 
crying. It’s the cold wind.” 

Re-assured Regie continued— 

‘“‘ Mother and I saw you yesterday.” 

Trafford looked distressed. 

“Did you see us? I waved my hand, 
but you took no notice. I thought you 
must be going to your tailor. Perhaps you 
were thinking how you would have your 
new overcoat made. Why have you put off 
your old one? It was better than none. 
Mother would not let me put off my warm 
coat.” 

Trafford blushed. 

“ Quite right; but you see I had to leave 
mine with the tailor for a pattern. I dare 
say I shall not need the old one again.” 
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“ No, it will soon be quite warm. [I like 
when it gets warmer and warmer. I am 
not afraid of being burnt up, the sun is too 
kind to do that. The sun is kind, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, my boy, very kind, it brings happi- 
ness to many. When people are poor they 
love the sun because it warms them, and 
they need no fire.”’ 

“ But fires don’t cost much, do they ?” 

“ When a man has only sixpence in his 
pocket and coals are one-and-sixpence a 
sack they cost much to him, don’t they?” 

“T haven’t learnedabout money yet, father 
is going to teach me, but I don’t see why I 
should be warm and other little boys cold— 
that is, unless it was for a punishment. 
When I’m naughty I’m punished, perhaps 
it comes in that way; though I can’t 
always be good, you know.” 

“ Some suffer through fault, some through 
misfortune, my boy. You have a lot to 
learn, you see.” 

“Seems to me I'd better begin or I shan’t 
have time to learn enough before I die. 
But if people only get wise before they die 
it doesn’t seem much use, does it ?—Do 
look at that little lamb. How nice it would 
be to have a woolly skin and skip about 
like that and eat grass. Do you like lambs ? 
I like cows better, they are so milky.— Here 
comes nurse. I suppose I must go; but 
I'll see you again to-morrow, of course.” 

“Perhaps.” Then, after a pause, still 
holding the little hand—“ Would you very 
much object to kiss me, Reginald ? ” 

“No, not a bit. It’s rather like a girl, 
but I don’t mind once in a way,” and he 
held up his rosy face. 

Trafford bent and kissed both plump 
cheeks fondly and lingeringly, then walked 
abruptly away, leaving the little lad staring 
after him with round, astonished eyes. 

“Gentleman Bob was crying,” he 
muttered presently to himself. ‘“ I wonder 
why?” 

That evening Mr. Dunsmuir, lounging in 
an arm-chair before dressing for dinner, was 
startled by his little son’s face suddenly 
appearing between himself and the paper 
he was reading. The child’s eyes were 
round and full of inquiry. 

“ Father,” he began solemnly, “there is 
something puzzles me.” 

“ Well, Regie, what is it?” 

Mr. Dunsmuir laid down the paper and 
lifted the child on his knee. 

“When you get a new coat do you leave 
the old one with your tailor fora pattern?” 


























Dunsmuir laughed. 

“No. Is that the puzzle?’ 

“Don’t laugh, father, it’s very, 
*ticular. Does anybody ever do that?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then he told me a lie!” cried the boy 
with indignation. 

“Hullo! What are you talking about, 
Regie?” 

“Why, Gentleman Bob. He had no 
overcoat on to-day, and said he had left it 
with his tailor for a pattern.” 

“ That is your friend of the Gardens, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Yes, dad. And he looked at me—why 
did he look at me like that?” 

“ Like what ?” 

“T don’t know—it made me nearly cry ; 
but men don’t cry, do they, father? only 
girls.” 

Mr. Dunsmuir was interested. 

“Tell me about your friend. 
like ?” 

“He is thin and pale, and looks—he 
looks—how do people look when they don’t 
look anything ?” 

“ I thought he was a gentleman.” 

“So he is,” returned the boy hastily. 
“ He zs a gentleman, but he must be very 
lonely or cold or something. Or perhaps 
he never had a little boy like me, and is 
sorry. I didn’t remember to think about it 
until to-day, when he kissed me—and looked 


very 


What is he 


at me. I couldn’t go to bed and not tell 
you, father.” 
“Quite right, Regie. What is your 


friend’s name?” 

“ That’s so funny too, father,” cried the 
boy, becoming still more earnest. “ His 
name is Reginald Augustus—just like 
mine!” 

Dunsmuir sprang to his feet, nearly up- 
setting Regie in his excitement. 

“ Reginald Augustus !—What else ? ” 

“ Nothing else,” faltered the boy, rather 
frightened. 

“ Not Trafford—no, it can’t be Trafford!” 
Dunsmuir strode the room in agitation. 
“And yet how like him to make friends 
with the boy! If it should be he— to think 
of him in such a state, and I not to know 
it! I thought he must be dead! Come, 
Reginald, we must be off at once. Do you 
know I cannot help thinking your Gentle- 
man Bob is my old friend Trafford whom I 
have lost sight of for so long. Run off and 
get ready.” 

“ But Idon’t know where to find him—” 
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“You don’t know where to find him?” 
repeated his father, aghast. 

“No, father. He only meets me at the 
Round Pond. He will be there to- 
morrow.” 

“ Are you sure ?”’ 

“ No "—the boy hesitated—“ because he 
kissed me—he never did that before.” At 
the memory of this tears welled up in the 
child’s eyes, and clasping his hands he 
added a prayer—‘ Oh, I hope he will be 
there!” 

“T hope so too, my boy,” returned his 
father, pale with emotion. ‘“ We can but 
wait, and hope.” 

The next day Reginald was almost as 
excited as his father when they started 
about midday for the Round Pond. 

The sky was dull and heavy, the sun 
had repented him of his kindness the day 
before, and retired behind a grey veil. 

On reaching the Pond Dunsmuir looked 
eagerly about. No one resembling his old 
friend was to be seen. 

“You chose a strange place to meet, 
Regie,” he remarked to the boy, who silent 
and excited trotted by his side. “It is the 
coldest spot in the whole Gardens.” 

“You see, dad, he first spoke to me 
here.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Yesterday he said it was six months 
ago. Is that a long time?” noting the 
expression on his father’s face. 

“ Quite long enough to starve in !—What 
time does he come?” 

“ He is always waiting for me. Perhaps 
he kissed me because he wasn’t coming 
any more,” added Regie in an awe-struck 
whisper. 

“Let us walk,” cried his father. 
may meet him.” 

Telling the nurse who followed to await 
the boy’s return, they started over the grass 
towards the Albert Memorial. 

They had not gone far when Regie sud- 
denly dragged his hand from his father’s, 
and with a joyous shout, “ There he is!” 
ran over to a bench under one of the 
trees. 

Trafford’s head was sunk upon his hands, 
his elbows rested on his knees. He had 
paused there on his way to the Round Pond. 
A mist of despair enveloped him. Life was 
a horror, a nightmare! Why struggle 
longer? Why meet the boy? Such meet- 
ings were only added pain to the weary 
ache at his heart. 
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‘WHY, MAN, WHAT’S THE MATTER?” 
exclaimed with a lightness whicn only 


Heedless of the greyness, the chilly wind, 
the passers-by, he crouched there a mute, 
despairing man. 

“Gentleman Bob,” whispered a piping 
voice in his ear. ‘“ Why didn’t you come 
to the Round Pond to-day ? ” 

Regie slipped a fat, warm hand round 
his friend’s neck, and bending peeped into 
his face. 

* Are you ill?” 

“ Not very well, my boy—but why are 
you here?” 

“T have brought my father to see you,” 
announced the boy triumphantly. 

Trafford sprang to his feet with what 
energy his weakness permitted. 

“No, no!” he cried. “Not that, not 
that! Let me go, let me go!”’ 

But ever. as he turned a detaining hand 
pressed his shoulder. 

“ Reginald!” 

“ Harry!” 

The two men faced each other. 

A mist rose in Dunsmuir’s eyes as he 
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thinly veiled his emouon, “ What a heart- 
less beggar you are, Trafford! How could 
you leave every one to suppose you dead! 
Why have you never written—never come 
tome? Have you forgotten the old happy 
days ?—-I can’t believe it!” 

Trafford’s face lit with a faint smile. 

“No, Harry, no—but the world—the 
world is hard on a man when he has lost 
everything.” 

“But I’m not the world! Hang it all, 
man, you didn’t think so badly of me as 
that!” 

“T have been ill—I have sunk so low 
look at me—and I thought——”’ 

“You thought my friendship wouldn’t 
stand an old coat! A pretty cad you 
must think me! Here, Reginald, give us 
your hand. Man, do you suppose you 
are the only fellow who has ever been 
unfortunate? Why, the world’s full of 
"em !” 

“T never meant to be indebted——’ 
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“ Of course not! Your nasty pride was 
always bristling, but all the same you are 
coming home with me now.” 

“No, Harry, no! Don’t ask me. 
at my clothes! Think of your wife.” 

For answer Dunsmuir turned to the child 
who was looking on with wide, interested 
eyes. 

“ Run off to your nurse, Regie, then go 
home quickly and tell mother that our old 
friend Mr. Trafford will return with me to 
lunch, and that a room is to be prepared for 
him at once.” 

As the boy sped off joyously he continued 
in happy tones— 

“You don’t know my wife, Trafford, if 
you think she will do less than welcome 
you with open arms. Your clothes ?—Yes, 
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With a Bishop 


BY T. H. 


* E sure to have Iona soles for break- 
fast, dinner and lunch too; crede 
experto.” The words were spoken 

in a cheery voice, with much friendly ges- 

ticulation, by a demonstrative Scotch pro- 

fessor of picturesque aspect, wrapt in a 

flowing plaid, to an English academic, 

subdued in appearance, with a voice rising 
little above a whisper, whose dress, unlike 
that of his Celtic acquaintance, whether 
during term or vacation, was always gravely 
professional. The steamer had just landed 
the two men on the white sand of the isle 
of St. Columba. As the pair separated, 
others than the present writer were struck 
by the completeness of the contrast be- 
tween the breezy, intensely self-complacent 

Blackie, and the austere, delicately-framed, 

highly-strung ecclesiastic, then a Harrow 

master, who has recently died Bishop of 

Durham. About the time now referred to, 

Blackie had just visited Oxford, and been 

entertained by Jowett with a hospitality 

that, if Socratic, was less exuberant than 
the guest who received it. 

On the occasion now mentioned, the 
steamer took back J. S. Blackie to Oban. 
Mr. Westcott passed at Iona the first ten 
days of the summer holiday that he was 
chiefly giving to a tour in the Western 
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I see they are rather shabby, we'll take a 
hansom and alter that at once if you're so 
particular, and anything else you like. 
I say, Reginald, I haven't been so happy for 
many a day! When you disappeared so 
suddenly after that wretched bank failed, 
we thought you must have gone abroad, but 
when I could hear nothing of you from any 
source, we feared the worst. That was a 
bad time! Well, if you will sit down, do 
so ; but it’s mortally cold and bitter here! 
Why, man, what's the matter?” for Trafford 
lurched heavily forward. 

With bated breath Dunsmuir raised his 
friend’s head on his arm, bending anxiously, 
tenderly over the pinched, sad face. The 
story written there was plain to read. 
Reginald Trafford was dead. 


in the Hebrides 


8. ESCOTT 


Hebrides. This was in the years before 
Brooke Foss Westcott had obtained a 
Peterborough canonry. He was known 
only or chiefly as a house and form master 
of extraordinary learning, of accurate 
scholarship, of simple life, of earnestness 
in all his work, of a deep and consuming 
devotion to his Master. So intense seemed 
the labour he gave to their preparation ; 
with such depth of feeling, and with an 
effort so exhausting, were they delivered, 
as apparently to justify the Harrow tra- 
dition that Westcott always wrote his 
sermons on his knees. 

His first Sunday in Columkill, during this 
Hebridean excursion, was always affection- 
ately remembered by himself; it cannot 
have been forgotten by any of those who 
were there to pass the day with him. A 
series of religious observances, according to 
the rites of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, beforehand had been arranged within 
or near the monastic ruins of the Celtic 
apostle. The services, late in the after- 
noon, closed with a religious spectacle, more 
profoundly pathetic of its sort than is to be 
witnessed, so far as I know, in any other 
part of the world. The season of the her- 
ring fishers was about to begin. On the 
morrow the men from all points of this 
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western archipelago would launch forth by 
myriads in their slender boats. Many of 
the women, children, and bread-winners 
knew they must now be meeting, in all 
human probability, for the last time. After 
the services of the day were over, the whole 
countless company passed to the west of 
Columba’s ruins, till they came to a spot 
where, against the background of low hills, 
runs a long stretch of sandy beach, entirely 
rockless, quite smooth, and then gleaming 
in the late summer or early autumn sun. 

Here they all sat down, to the number 
of some thousands, for the open-air Com- 
munion, with which in those parts the 
fishing year always then opened. After 
the distribution of the sacred elements, the 
whole host stood up and sang the metrical 
version of the psalm that was the strength 
and the stay of the old Covenanters and 
Puritans— 


**Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In generations all.” 


So, on the same shore, amid surroundings 
of scenery still unaltered, might the fore- 
fathers of these fisher-folk have raised their 
voices under the unchanged sky which 
roofed in the singers to-day. 

As we walked back to our little inn after 
sunset, every feature and fibre in- Mr. 
Westcott’s sensitive face, as well as the 
whole manner, showed how deeply he had 
been touched by the experiences of the day. 
“Only twice in my life before,” he broke a 
long silence by saying, “have I witnessed 
anything like the same effect of sound or of 
numbers.” The first was at Venice in the 
square of St. Mark, in 1866. The news 
had just arrived of the success which at 
last crowned a nearly twenty years’ struggle 
for freedom ; not till late in the afternoon 
did the Venetians know that their city had 
been finally ceded to Napoleon III., and 
that he that day had delivered Venice to 
Victor Emmanuel as part of the kingdom 
of Italy. No one could say with whom the 
movement began, or from what part of the 
Piazza proceeded the opening voice. But 
within a few seconds, men, women and 
children, who a moment before, in speech- 
less joy, with tears and laughter were em- 
bracing one another, burst out into the 
national anthem of Italy. The voices 
seemed, literally in one volume of sound, 
to break themselves against the cathedral 
walls. Thence they rolled down the canals, 
or floated in a mass of music to the lagoon 
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of Lido beyond. The second incident of 
the sort happened in Cologne cathedral. 
The heart of Germany had been troubled 
with misgivings at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Cologne city was 
full of native pilgrims—each bearing an 
inward burden, humanly insupportable, but 
superhuman relief for which seemed to be 
sought in vain. As if under an impulse not 
intelligible to themselves, the voiceless sob- 
bing crowds entered the cathedrai; some 
knelt for a few moments; most of them, 
seemingly without any definite purpose, 
pressed onwards to the more distant and 
darker parts of the great building. Sud- 
denly the organ pealed forth some variation 
of “The Watch on the Rhine.” These, and 
such as these, are effects of sight and sound 
upon the imagination, that would be over- 
powering even to madness, could one not 
stay one’s self on the central and strength- 
ening fact of all human _history—the 
Incarnation. 

To those possessing with him the sort 
of acquaintance which belonged to the 
present writer, Bishop Westcott was not 
in the habit of introducing into general 
conversation the supreme subjects, which 
were not so much his chief study, as by 
use they had become a part of. himself. 
As members of the Westminster Chapter, 
A. P. Stanley and Brooke Foss Westcott 
never met; for the dean died in 1881; 
Westcott did not become a canon till two 
years later. All, however, who knew the 
two men perceived them spiritually and 
intellectually to be the supplement of each 
other. The historical sense, with all its 
picturesque revelations, was the master 
quality of Stanley’s mind. The central 
truths of Christianity gave to Westcott his 
support under all the burdens of life; they 
furnished him with the key to its mysteries 
and enigmas. 

This has long been known to all students 
of his writings. During our walks along 
the shores of Iona first, afterwards in long 
rambles through the hilly solitudes of 
Mull and Skye, the fact rather transpired 
through his own tranquil and studiedly 
impersonal talk, than found positive ex- 
pression in any form of words; he spoke, 
I remember, of the central fact of history, 
—‘the life of all life ”’—as illuminating the 
problems which meet one, alike in one’s 
daily work, and in one’s boldest specula- 
tions. Verbwm carno factum est. To those 
words experience progressively teaches the 
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application of Tertullian’s sentence on the 
existence of the Deity: Habet testimonia 
totum hoc quod sumus et in quo sumus. No 
one can ever have talked less for effect 
than Westcott. No one, however, imparted 
more of himself in his casual conversation. 
Consequently his spoken words were 
scarcely intelligible without some know- 
ledge of his written. Again, none of his 
books contains a page that fails to recall 
the vocal tones, the spiritualised presence, 
the half mystical manner of the writer. At 
Whitsuntide, 1901, his pen gave the final 
stroke to his last book.! Midsummer had 
not long gone, when the volume appeared 
and its author was entering to his rest. 
From title-page to colophon, the book 
constitutes the spiritual and philosophical 
autobiography of its writer. In this case 
the thought and the thinker, the printed 
page and the man whose mind conceived 
it, were one and the same. 

The unity of all history is the dominant 
conception of those writers of the world’s 
records with whom Westcott generally 
found himself most in sympathy. The 
essentially progressive character of Christi- 
anity; the adaptation of its immutable 
verities to the changing wants of each 
successive age—such were the principles 
of Westcott’s thought, preaching, and even 
of his social discourse. Nature itself and 
nature’s author combined to deliver a faith 
once for all, not hereafter to be added to. 
But the faith itself is brought to bear upon 
fresh problems, and through them is itself 
illuminated. This statement or its sub- 
stance was frequently on the future bishop’s 
lips during his Highland walks with me; 
‘tis thirty years since. It naturally re- 
appears in every official message which 
the preacher or prelate gave to his fellow- 
men. Ina sense Westcott’s mind was not 
less historical than that of Arthur Stanley 
himself. Among the notes of his conversa- 
tions with me, taken at the time, and at 
this moment by my side, are some, which 


justify something like the following 
summary of his philosophy of Christian 
history. 


To the Apostolic age the world stands 
indebted for the records of the Gospel’s 
essential facts, and their authoritative ex- 
planation in the New Testament, together 
with the Old Testament; these materials 
form the source and test of all necessary 


1 Lessons from Work, by Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan & Co., 1901.) 


truth. The next step was for the Christian 
societies, Divinely instructed and guided, to 
fix the broad outlines of the creed and 
the canon, in fact to shape a Catholic 
Church. All the characteristic forms, con- 
ceivable of error, crept in; each was in 
turn met and conquered. The Gospel suc- 
cessively dominated the home, the schools, 
the government. Early in the fourth 
century the Church had equipped itself to 
cope with Caesar for the supremacy of the 
world. Constantine took, as his ally, the 
Church ; it now entered on a new course; 
thereafter it was coloured by the influences 
of Greek imperialism, by the papacy of 
Rome, and by the mutual divisions of the 
nations of the world. Hellenic thought, 
Roman order and discipline, Teutonic free- 
dom and freshness, left their work upon the 
structure and doctrine of the Church. 
Organisation felt a new motive power. 

(Ecumenical councils became landmarks 
of ecclesiastical history. Spiritual forces 
arrayed themselves in stately forms. The 
world had entered into the Church. Then 
came the saving and inspiring champion- 
ship of Athanasius. During the fourth 
and fifth centuries, the cardinal truths of 
theology and Christology were defined for 
all time. Thus far the triumph had been 
with the spirit of Greece. Roman ideas 
were now to find a twofold expression ; 
on the one hand St. Augustine’s later 
writings embodied a teaching antagonistic 
to Greek tradition ; on the other, Benedict 
established the celibate rule. Here were 
two forces, that marked the whole thought 
and life of medizwval ecclesiasticism. 

An entirely fresh work now awaited the 
Church. Attila, Alaric, other barbarian 
chiefs, with their invading hordes of Goths 
and Huns, over-ran the Western Empire. 
The Church was confronted by a new world; 
it was enabled to fulfil its word, and to 
subdue these forces by the invigorating 
example, which the secular career of the 
seven-hill city had left for her spiritual 
successor. A genius for ordered govern- 
ment, for legal methods, for inflexible 
decisions, moulded a religious system into 
a paramount power. The authority and 
resources of the Cwsars were inherited and 
used by the popes. In this way, through- 
out the Western world, on the spiritual 
foundation, supported by a _ ubiquitous 
authority, a unity was established. Forms 
of worship and observances were multiplied. 
Spiritual doctrines were impressed by 
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material symbols and rites. No region or 
activity of life, which was not from without 
dominated by religion. The spiritual and 
intellectual emotion,caused by the Crusades, 
was temporary. But, during generations 
even centuries afterwards, the Church re- 
mained as great a political as before it had 
shown itself a military power. As occu- 
pants of the highest places in the State, 
churchmen exercised a royal dominion. 
While the papal power was still at its 
height, the poor were not remembered till 
Francis Assisi claimed poverty for his bride, 
and brought the Gospel solace to humble 
sufferers. 

Under Charlemagne the lamp of learning 
was lighted afresh. A long line of school- 
men began with incomparable subtlety to 
discuss the Western tradition. These dis- 
putants were subjected to many limitations. 
They knew as little of Greek, as of the 
results accruing from earlier speculation or 
experience. The history and laws of the 
material universe were to them a dead letter. 
Yet these are the sources, from which are 
Divinely illustrated the facts of the Christian 
creed. Throughout this time, Christianity 
remained for the most part a social power. 
As the Middle Ages were drawing to a close, 
the dividing line between the Roman and 
Teutonic provinces was settled after ¢ 
century’s military and political conflict. 
The fresh stirrings of national life at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century had 
followed that second birth, in which Greece 
was said to have risen from the dead, with 
a New Testament in herhand. The period 
of languor and exhaustion which followed 
was only closed by the spiritual awakening 
of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Generally speaking, the Teutonic races had 
brought into religion a deep sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, and much vigour of 
free enquiry. Faith thus became a per- 


sonal, rather than a corporate force. The 
French Revolution and the course of 
industrial development produced new 


social conditions and hopes. 

So things have gone on, till in our day has 
come a new renaissance which, by its 
enforced ministration to luxury and _ to 
wealth, is not less perilous than the old. 
Concurrently with this, however, the Church 
proves her vigour by an unparalleled out- 
burst of missionary zeal. The State at 
home and abroad recognises its imperial 
obligations. The entire community, thus 
quickened and instructed, acknowledges, as 
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it never did before, the existence of remedi- 
able evils; on all sides it hastens to apply 
the cure. 

Such is an accurate summary of the 
chief points, of which, distrusting mere 
memory, I have the written record, in the 
many conversations I was privileged to 
have with this learned and interesting man 
during a Hebridean tour. This historical 
view of spiritual progress: the recognition 
of Divine guidance and inspiration vouch- 
safed to an infinite variety of human 


instruments or agencies, could not but 
operate as a security against religious 


sectarianism. The work of the Catholic 
Church had been, in all ages, done, was 
being done still, by those, who reject, not 
less than those who believe in, episcopal 
government. ‘Thus, in India,” he re- 
marked, “the non-episcopal bodies seem 
to do twice as much for missions, as is done 
by our own Church and the Churches in 
communion with it. Shall we not recog- 
nise the presence of the Church’s Founder 
among those who show the fruits by which 
His disciples are to be known?” 

Yet, far from being a High Churchman, 
conscientiously impartial as he ever was, 
Westcott believed separation from the 
national church to be a grievous error. 
The mention of Stanley’s name in con- 
nection with Westcott, made above, suggests 
a contrast rather than a comparison. The 
Oxford teacher’s work was in the main one 
not of construction, but of controversy. 
His influence, on the whole, was not to 
strengthen theology in his university, but 
to weaken it. That of Westcott, of his two 
friends and colleagues, Hort and Lightfoot, 
was to create a theological school in a 
university where theological study had 
declined, and where philosophy tended to 
merge itself in utilitarianism. By example 
and precept, Westcott enforced the applica- 
tion of the same methods to sacred, as to 
the text of classical, writers; though not 
himself a man of science, he had something 
of a scientific spirit; he had, at least, no 
fear or jealousy of that spirit; he returned 
to Cambridge at a time when the scientific 
activity of the place was being rapidly 
developed ; to his influence chiefly was it 
due that the hostility between the new 
studies and the old was so slight and so 
free from bitterness. Stanley had as little 
sympathy or taste for science as Cardinal 
Newman, George Canning, John Hookham 
Frere, or the fourteenth Lord Derby himself, 
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whose pride it always was to have been 
born in a pre-scientific age. 

Such popularity as Westcott may possess, 
apart from his active interest in all social 
and industrial affairs, comes from the happy 
touches of literary insight that lightened 
and brightened his social talk, and that 
pleasantly diversify some of his theological 
writings. Such a touch is the remark, 
apropos of the “ higher criticism,” that the 
psalms gain most in power when we know 
that they contain the words of many men 
in many ages who, under most different 
conditions, realised, each for himself, the 
faithfulness, the love, and the sovereignty 
of the Lord of Israel, the King of the whole 
earth. Surely it is better not to think, with 
the older teachers, that David composed 


in some prophetic trance By the waters of 


Babylon, but to hear in it the real voice, 
quivering with passion, of men who had 
felt the bitterness of exile. 

Of all modern teachers there is probably 


more of likeness between Browning and 
Westcott than in the case of any two others. 
Wordsworth looked for the revelation of the 
Divine through nature. Browning believed 
this apocalypse to have been made already 
through the spiritual struggles of man ; the 
process, he thought, was still going on. 
“ Little else,” he writes, “than the develop- 
ment of a soul is worth study; I at least 
always thought so.”'! That was exactly 
Westcott’s view. These struggles of an 
individual soul were the type and allegory 
of the progress—sketched in the summary 
already given—of all that is best and most 
spiritual in the race till it is organised in 
the Church and in the beneficent and 
blameless life. Such, indeed, was the man 
himself, with whom it was my happiness to 
pass so many days in the Hebrides just a 
generation ago. Such, too, was the bishop, 
which he was afterwards to become, and 
whose removal the English Church may 
well mourn. 


1 Dedication to Sordello: By the Fireside, 
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Left 


HEY stood beside a shallow pool 
| Left on the rocky shore, 
And sought for sea anemones 
And many a treasure more :— 
Three merry children full of life, 
With eyes like stars at night, 
And sturdy limbs, and voices clear, 


Gay laughs and faces bright. 


The boys with ruthless fingers seized 
Each creature they could find; 

Their sister murmured to herself, 
‘Poor things !—all left behind! 

Just think how when the tide went down, 
And left them there alone, 

How very sad they must have felt 


To find their friends had gone !” 


Behind 


Sweet Lily, with your golden curls 
And eyes of wistful blue, 

Did some strange instinct whisper what 
The future held for you? 

Brave Ronald found a soldier’s grave 
In Afric’s sunny land, 

Old England’s colours to the last 


Grasped in his dying hand. 


And gallant Hector’s head lies low 
Where Arctic billows roll, 

Where giant icebergs. grimly stand 
On guard around the Pole. 

But here alike when summer smiles, 
And moans the wintry wind, 

A lonely woman wanders still— 
Poor Lily—left behind! 
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Chained Books in English Churches 
and Cathedrals 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.T.S. 


JHE old-time custom of chaining books 
in the various churches, libraries, and 
monasteries of Europe dates, at least, 

from the sixteenth century, and was in 
practice until about the end of the eighteenth 
century. In those days, when a volume 
came to a library by gift or by purchase, 
a chain was secured for it, which the smith 
attached, and subsequently a painter wrote 
the name and press-mark on the fore-edge. 
Although chained libraries have almost 
disappeared, save in one or two notable 
instances, single books, or groups of books 
in chains, are not uncommon in several 
churches over the land. 

At the Universities, too, it was necessary 
to keep the libraries bound in chains. The 
famous Bodleian Library at Oxford, two 
centuries ago, was entirely chained, and 
only when the difficulties attending this 
regulation became unendurable, and the 
students protested that they were elbowed 


uncomfortably in the pursuit of learning, 
did the authorities banish the chains. A 
curious illustration of the same rule in 
vogue at Cambridge may be inferred from 
an entry in the Cambridge University 
accounts :— 


Item, for 27 chaynes for the newe bookes in the 


libraye, vijs vjd: to John Sheres, setting on 72 


chaynes ijs: to Hillarye, helpying hym viijd. 


Happily the University libraries, in the 
true sense of the word, are now literally 
emancipated. 

An interesting and exhaustive treatise 
on the different modes adopted in Cam- 
bridge to secure the books from removal 
may be seen in the “ Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge,” by Willis 
and Clark (1886). 

That great care was taken of literature 
in the days of the past is apparent from 
the methods instituted for its preservation. 
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Chained Books in English Churches and Cathedrals 





CHAINED LIBRARY 


In the earlier times, both in churches and 
monasteries, books were kept in chests in 
well-secured chambers; but afterwards, as 
bishops and other ecclesiastics bequeathed 
books at intervals to their church, it became 
necessary about the fourteenth century to 
provide a special place for their reception. 
Next followed the widespread adoption of 
the chain. 

Why the habit of chaining the books 
was introduced has been a subject of anti- 
quarian controversy. Some writers main- 
tain, with strong reasons, that it was done 
to safeguard them from theft, while others, 
including the Caxtonian scholar, the late 
William Blades, author of ‘“ Books in 
Chains,” assert that the chains were in- 
tended to preserve the books for general 
use. 

A bird’s-eye view of chained books still 
extant affords glimpses into many venerated 
ecclesiastical haunts “ far from the madding 
crowd.” 

In the north of England there is the 
admirable Gorton Library, in chains, 


numbering some _ forty-eight volumes. 
Manchester’s most eminent benefactor, 


Humphrey Chetham, founder of Chetham 
College, was the donor of this, and of 
similar collections at Bolton, Turton, Den- 
ton, Droylsden, and Manchester Cathedral. 
In 1899 the Gorton Church Library was 
temporarily deposited for public inspection 
at the Manchester Free Reference Library. 
The books lay in the original oak book- 
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GRANTHAM CHURCH 


case, an excellent specimen of seventeenth- 
century woodwork, with the words “The 
gift of Humphrey Chetham, esqre, 1655.” 
No liiile store is set by the quaintly chained 
books in Turton Old Church, from whose 
adjoining valley Sir Bertine Entwistle, one 
of the heroes of Agincourt, went forth to 
France early in the fifteenth century. 

Books in chains are preserved in the 
ancient church of St. Lawrence, Appleby, 
Westmoreland, and at St. John’s Church, 
Holme, four miles from Burnley. A chained 
Bible is also on view in the old church of 
Ringley, near Manchester. Another chained 
book, ‘ Defence and Apologie of the Church 
of England,” stands within the Communion 
rails, at the north end of Lower Peover 
Church, while in the weather-beaten little 
chapel of Bramhall Hall, many such books 
may be found, the musty relics of bygone 
times. 

Chained books are treasured at Mytton 
Church in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
two miles from Whalley Abbey, comprising 
four thick volumes enclosed in an oak case 
with glass top. Formerly they were 
fastened by chains to the top of an old 
oak table, whither the rustics came to turn 
and ponder the pages. The works are 
mostly in explanation of Church of England 
doctrines and liturgy. On the title-page 
of Bennett's “ Paraphrase upon the Book 
of Common Prayer,” we read, “ Ex Libris 
Eeclesiz Parochialis de Mitton, 1722,” thus 
indicating that parochial libraries are not 
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Chained Books in English Churches 


Preserved as a memento 


a new thought. 
one sings of 


of the “good old times,” 
them — 


‘Ah! needless now this weight of massy chain ; 

Safe in themselves the once-loved works 
remain ; 

No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None try to steal them from their parent seat ; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 

Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a 
guard.” 


Some years back there were two or three 
books chained in the parish church at 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, and in the same 
county, in the school-room of Chirbury 
parish, a chained collection of two hundred 
and seven volumes is in existence, upon 
one hundred and ten of which the chains 
remain at the present day. Nor should 
one overlook the notable chained Bible in 
Cumnor Church, in the neighbourhood of 
Cumnor Place, nor yet the age-worn books 
in chains occupying the lectern of the 
church at Lyme Regis, the pleasantly 
situated seaport and watering-place of 
Dorsetshire. Grantham, in its parish 
church, treasures a celebrated chained 
library numbering nearly three hundred 
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and Cathedrals 


volumes, and breathing associations with 
the divines of the seventeenth century. 

But admittedly one of the most unique 
specimens of a chained library, and compris- 
ing two hundred and fifty volumes, is 
contained in the noble cruciform minster 
of Wimborne, Dorset, from whose spire 
may be seen Canford Magna, described as 
“the prettiest village in this country.”” The 
existing building stands on the site of a 
nunnery, erected in 705 by St. Cuthburh, 
King Ine’s sister, and refounded by Edward 
the Confessor as a collegiate church. This 
ancient edifice holds the dust of the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford, parents of the 
more renowned Lady Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VIL, 
universally revered as the friend and patron 
of Caxton. The sacristy is above the 
church, and higher still the library, reached 
by a spiral stone staircase, worn hollow by 
the feet of monkish students, where gathered 
the “hermits hoar in solemn cell.” On 
the shelves round the plain, rude walls are 
the books, first chained in the year 1686, 
and most of which still carry the symbols 
of captivity. 

Even the Wimborne collection must 
yield the palm to that of Hereford-on-the- 
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CHAINED LIBRARY 
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Chained Books in English Churches and Cathedrals 





The old medieval 
chained library of the 
Hereford diocese is sup- 
posed to have been for- 
merly on the same site 
it now has over the west 
cloister. Upon the earlier 
west cloister being pulled 
down in the sixteenth 
century the books were 
stored in what is known 
| as the Ladye Chapel, and 

. there remained for two 

)} hundred years almost 
unknown and_ unseen. 
Occupying later different 
quarters, they have found 
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Wye, the largest ecclesiastical chained 
library in the British Isles, and the most 
remarkable of its kind to be found any- 
where. Amid the countless attractions of 
the glorious structure of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, begun about a.p. 1100, though not 
actually completed till four hundred and 
forty years afterwards, the visitor walking 
through the cloisters to the library is 
brought nearer to the life of ancient times 
than by anything else, on noticing that 
nearly all the individual books are fastened 
by massive chains to the shelves. Chained 
Bibles are not rare, but to see, as in the 
Laurentinian at Florence, rows upon rows 
of books chained is a revelation. The 
contents of such a monastic collection may 
be gleaned from the “‘ Memoirs of Libraries,” 
printed by Edwards. 


CHAINED BOOKS IN HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL 


a fitting resting-place in 
the Archives Chamber. 

A characteristic ex- 
ample of an_ ancient 
monastic library, the Hereford Cathedral 
collection embraces two thousand volumes, 
chiefly theological, among which are the 
rarest MSS., the most valuable volumes, 
and also twenty-six editions of Bibles in 
various languages. Of the two thousand 
volumes, filiing five of the original caken 
double bookcases, and two others turning 
to decay, some one thousand five hundred 
still have the chains complete, of which 
about two hundred are splendidly illuminated 
MSS. 

Hereford All Saints has another chained 
library, two hundred and eight volumes in 
all, occupying two sides of its vestry. A 
romantic story is told of the collection 
having a narrow escape of being shipped 
across the seas to the United States a few 
years back. Fortunately the Dean of 
Windsor heard of the transaction and 
stepped in at the last moment, with the 
result that the books were speedily returned 
to their ancestral home. 
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Modern Dairying 


BY MISS E. G. COOK 


GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALLIST FOR BUTTER-MAKING 


Illustrated from Drawings by Harry Fidler 
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N this matter-of-fact age, when the light 
of science is very apt to dispel all the 
romance and charm from our most 

cherished ideas, it is distinctly refreshing 
to find that to dairying it has added charm 


and even to be the means of conveying 
disease by means of bacteria, for it is used 
in such vastly increasing quantities by our 
population each year, especially by infants 
and invalids,—just those who particularly 





DAIRY 


and interest, and at the same time been of 
great service to the farmer and dairymaid. 
It is well, too, that scientific men have 
taken up the study of dairying, because 
milk and its products are so liable to taints 


CATTLE 


require it pure and good and free from any 
disease germs. Hence it is essential to 
have healthy cows, good food and water, 
and perfect cleanliness throughout. 
Healthy cows must be kept so, by clean, 
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very clever invention, but nothing has yet been found to equal 
hand-milking; so visitors to many of our rural districts may 
still see pretty milkmaids milking the cows; and from experi- 
ence it is found that cows yield their milk better to a woman 
than a man, probably owing to the gentler manners of the 
former. 

Some farms or dairymaids are generally to be found noted 
for the quality of their produce, it may be rich milk, delicious 
butter, or fine cheese ; and now since dairying is not beneath 
the study of scientific men, it has been found that after good 
health and proper food nearly all good or bad results are due 
to bacteria—those minute organisms which most of us dread, 
thinking of them as the cause of cholera, typhoid, or some 
other awful disease ; but as with most other things there are 
good and bad sorts, for it is to bacteria—at least, the right sorts 
—we chiefly owe the flavour of our butter and cheese. 

The skill of the dairymaid is shown by 
her ability to control bacteria, making them 
her servants, not masters; by cultivating 
a the desirable, and destroying, or keeping in 
_—— subjection, undesirable ones; for it is 

guts with their aid she ripens her cream and 
= cheese, for these require ripening. Un- 
ripe fruit is hard, tasteless and sour; so 
A MILKING MACHINE butter made from unripe cream lacks flavour, 






















light, and airy cowsheds; plenty of 
good food, too, must be given if the 
cow is expected to give plenty of rich 
milk. Though the breed of cattle has 
also much to do with the quality, 
from the dainty Jersey, with her 
very rich milk, the useful, pail-filling 
shorthorn, or hardy Ayrshire, to the 
big Dutch with her poor milk. 
Plenty of pure water is essential, 
not for diluting the milk! but for 
the cows to drink, and cleansing 
purposes in the dairy. Milking cows 
ought never to have dirty or stag- 
nant water to drink, or even be 
allowed to stand in it, as they will 
in hot weather, or some of the 
countless microbes present will be 
sure to lodge on their udders and 
presently pass into the milk-pail. 
Many machines have been in- 
vented for milking cows, one of the 
best being exhibited at the Royal 
Agricultural Show a few years ago. 
India-rubber teats were placed over 
cows, and were made to work as 
much as possible like a calf sucking; 
they were connected with a pipe to 
the engine, while the milk passed 
through another into closed pails: 
the idea being to keep the milk free 
from all contamination. It was a REFRIGERATING MILK 
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Modern Dairying 


and unripened cheese is hard, flavourless and 


indigestible. 
To be mistress of these bacteria, the 


dairymaid must have cleanliness everywhere, 
not only clean dairy and utensils but clean 
cows and cowsheds; and the dairymaid of 
our Picture-books is still the Ideal one, with 
her short, clean print dress and white apron, 
not forgetting the sun-bonnet which she 
requires when milking her cows. 

Weather has a great deal to do with milk, 
very cold wee ather checking the quantity 
produced, probably because more of the 
food the cow consumes is required to keep 
up its own animal heat, and less is avail- 


able for milk production. Then in hot 
weather the cow gets restless with heat 





SEPARATING 


and the flies trouble her, so that her milk 
yield falls short; for quiet, contented cows 
are the best milkers. Weather has much 
also to do with the keeping qualities of milk ; 
cold, dry weather being the best, and warm, 
damp, thundery the worst. This last sort 
of weather gives a very anxious time to 
retail milkmen, as it is impossible to keep 
milk sweet long, naturally. 

In London and other large towns it is 
not possible to deliver milk for some hours 
after milking, as much of it has a railway 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles first, 
so that the evening’s milk is despatched by 
special milk trains which arrive in London 
about midnight, ready for the milk to be 
delivered for customers’ breakfasts, while the 
morning's milk is delivered in the after- 
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noon. But as milk weuld not keep if sent 
off warm from the cow, it is first refriger- 
ated, by running it over a series of pipes, 
through which a stream of cold water is 
continually passing, into railway cans. This 
refrigeration retards action of bacteria, which 
is the cause of milk going sour, for they like 
best a temperature of 90° to 100° F., and 
strange as it may seem, this refrigerated 
milk keeps better, after twelve hours, than 
milk delivered warm. 

Milk intended for butter or cheese :naking 
is taken warm into the dairy, and for many 
cheeses used while warm, while others have 
previous milkings, now cool, added to it 
before using. 

The cream for butter-making may be 
obtained in 
several ways, 
but the most 
general is to set 
it in shallow 
pans in a cool 
dairy and allow 
the cream to rise 
by gravity for 
twenty - four to 
thirty-six hours, 
the cream being 
skimmed off 
every twelve 
hours; or, in 
Devonshire and 
Cornwall, after 
being allowed to 
stand twelve 
hours it is set 
on a hot stove 
or copper and 
scalded to 
180° F., when it is lifted off and allowed 
to cool for twelve hours, when the cream 
which has formed in thick rich cakes 
is taken off, either to be eaten as it is or 
made into butter. This cream can be very 
quickly made into butter, either by being 
stirred with a wooden spoon or the hands, 
as is usually done in the above counties. 

Then there is separation of cream from 
milk by mechanical means; the milk is 
strained into drums as it comes from the cow, 
from whence it runs into a bowl revolving 
at 6000 or 7000 revolutions per minute; the 
principle being centrifugal force, the water 
and casein part of milk being heaviest flies 
to outside, where a pipe takes it away as 
skim or separated milk, while cream being 
lighter remains nearest the centre, where it 
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passes away by another tube, so that by 
means of these Separators cream and skim- 
milk can be obtained while the milk is quite 
sweet. 

This cream could be churned at once, but 
it would take longer to churn and not yield 
so much butter, which though very sweet 
would be lacking in flavour, so it is left for a 
day or two at a proper tempera- 
ture to ripen. This ripening 
is caused by lactic bacteria, 
converting the milk sugar into 
lactic acid. It requires skilled 
judgment to determine when 
acid enough, and also to regu- 
late the temperature that right 
bacteria may grow. 

One great reason why such 
scrupulous cleanliness is neces- 
sary, is that undesirable bac- 
teria may not find breeding- 
grounds about the dairy; 
dampness and humidity they 
like, but cannot increase fast, 
if at all, in very dry, very cold, 
or very hot atmospheres, so 
the dairymaids endeavour to 
control them by scalding all 
utensils with hot water, and to 
keep the dairy cool and dry to 
check their growth. 

Of late years “pure cultures” 
of bacteria, that is, cultures of 
one special kind, have been 
much used to inoculate cream 
and cheese with. Other very 
simple, yet judged by results 
very important, differences in 
old-fashioned or rule-of-thumb 
methods and modern scientific 
ones, are the use of thermo- 
meters to regulate temperature 
by, especially in churning,—for 
if cream is churned too high the 
butter comes soft and spongy, 
if too low it wastes time in 
churning, and the resulting 
butter is not so good in texture 
or flavour; and in cheese-making, to regu- 
late the temperature of milk to be renneted, 
and the curd to be scalded. 

The other great difference is that when 
the butter appears in the churn, as it does 
by cream dividing into butter-milk and tiny 
globules of butter-fat, by the old-fashioned 
method churning was continued till the 
granules gathered and formed large lumps, 
which were then taken out into a keever, 


Modern Dairying 


into which water was poured, while the 
butter was kneaded by the hand to wash 
out the butter-milk. Salt was afterwards 
added and kneaded in the same way, so that 
those women with cold hands were desir- 
able as butter-makers. 

But now all this is changed. The butter 
is only churned till it is the size of grains of 





CHURNING 


wheat, when the butter-milk is drawn off 
and cold water added in the churn, which is 
turned a few times to wash all the butter- 
milk away, for it is this that is the cause of 
rancidity of butter; the water is then drawn 
off, and brine added in like manner to salt it. 
Afterwards the butter is ladled out into the 
butter-worker—still in this friable, granular 
state—where a wooden roller is passed over 
it to consolidate and press out all super- 
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Modern Dairying 


fluous moisture 
before it is 
weighed and 
made up by 
wooden hands, 
called ‘“ Scotch 
hands,” into 
dainty shapes for 
market, for the 
modern dairy - 
maid does not 
touch the butter 
at all with her 
own hands, except 
for more elaborat« 
designs in fancy 
butter, and these 
are for ornament 
rather than 
eating. 2 
Those who 
have visited the 
London Dairy 
Show cannot 
have failed to see 
the beautiful and 
elaborate designs 
made there from 
butter; it seems 
almost impossible 
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to believe they MAKING BUTTER INTO 
were made of 

butter and the 


roses not real “ Maréchal Niels,” and yet 
dainty fingers were the chief instruments in 
modelling them. 

Cheese has many varieties, but is nearly 
all made by rennet being added to milk to 
coagulate it and allow the whey or watery 
part to be drawn off the casein or solid part ; 
the different varieties, of which there are 
a great number, being obtained by different 
treatment, some being made from sweet, 
others slightly sour milk, and high or low 
temperatures used to increase or retard 
action of bacteria which play such an 
important part in cheese-making, many 
makers adding pure cultures of these. 

Cheese varies very much in making and 
curing. In some, like Stilton, the curd is 
put into moulds and allowed to sink of 
itself, no pressure whatever being applied, 
while others, as Cheddar, are put into 
presses, to which as much as a ton and 
twenty-five hundredweight are applied. 

After being moulded they are taken to 
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curing-rooms, which require to be kept at 
special temperature and humidity according 
to cheese. Some soft cheeses ripen in a 
week or two, while other cheeses take many 
months, and the Parmesan a year or two. 

Camembert, a small tasty French cheese, 
is made from new milk coagulated by the 
action of rennet, which is then ladled into 
moulds and allowed to drain, when they 
are salted and turned daily, being kept 
in cold caves or cellars for six weeks till 
ripe. 

Different atmospheres are required to 
cause right bacteria and moulds to grow 
for each special cheese; some requiring 
several kinds. For instance, Stilton re- 
quires first lactic bacteria to convert sugar 
into lactic acid, then other bacteria act on 
the casein and peptonise it and convert it 
from a hard insoluble substance into soluble 
and digestible, while the oidium lactic mould 
gives the coat ; the blue inner mould rejoices 
in the name of Penicilliwm glaucum. 








The Cabbage-Donkey 


SKETCHED IN IRELAND BY ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE 


IND and rain swirled together. 

\ Against a grey sky the grey trees of 

the grey churchyard tossed and 

moaned. Grey houses peeped upward at the 

grimness of the grey cathedral. Grey carts, 

bearing grey men and grey women, sprayed 
out grey mud on either side of them. 

The little cabbage-donkey wandered list- 
lessly round the corner of the square ; he, 
too, was all in grey. 

Behind him came the cabbage-woman, 
and she was as a match struck in the dark- 
ness, that by its very brightness makes the 
darkness it illumines blacker still. The 
cabbage-woman wore a long, dark cloak, 
which flapped away from a vivid, blue check 
apron. On her head there was a. scarlet 
shawl, and the ends were crossed upon her 
breast. A shawl of peacock plaid streamed 
out behind her. 

When you looked into the little grey cart 
which the cabbage-donkey drew indiffer- 
ently behind him, there was one more blot 
of colour on the greyness. It was filled 
with cabbages. 

The woman followed the donkey. His 
little, grey ears were blown hither and 
thither by the wind, his soft lips trembled, 
and his slender ankles looked too fragile to 
bear the weight of the weary body, and the 
cart full of cabbages. His head moved 
slightly from one side to the other, like the 
head of some nodding toy-donkey. At the 
corner of the square he stopped. Then he 
looked behind him for the woman. 

The wind had blown her peacock shawl 
over her head, and the cabbage-woman 
could not see her way. 

“G’wan!” she called to the donkey. 

So he stopped at the next house. 

A girl was leaning against the door, with 
her apron over her head. 

*‘Good-morrow, ma’am,”’ she called. 

“ Good-morrow, ma’am,” returned the 
cabbage-woman. ‘“D’ye want anny fine, 
fresh kebbidge ?” 

For answer the girl removed her apron 
from her head, and, holding it bunched 
before her, splashed out into the road. 

“ Pennorth of kebbidge!”’ she said. 

The woman turned over the green heap 


with her hands. They were poor, little, 
green failures, most of them: flabby, im- 
mature and heartless. 

The lips of the cabbage-donkey moved. 
He always pretended to be eating some- 
thing when other donkeys passed. 

The woman piled her right hand full of 
enervated cabbages, and the girl watched 
her with calculating eyes. Now and then 
the woman picked off a yellow leaf, but 
always cast it back into the cart. She 
shook her hands clear of the wet that 
chilled them, and wiped them dry upon her 
cloak. 

The girl held out a penny. 

“ Ye won't miss that little peeny-weeny 
one,” she said, picking the crispest cabbage 
from the heap. 

** Good-morrow, Mrs. Doolan.” 

Mrs. Doolan unwound a breadth of sack- 
cloth from her gaunt waist, and furled it 
towards the cabbage-woman. 

Potato-parings, bare bones, crusts of 
bread and tea-leaves were all mixed to- 
gether in that apron. The cabbage-woman 
turned over the green heap once more. 
She snipped off a yellow leaf here, a 
wooden stalk there, ramming them firmly 
into the out-stretched apron. Now and 
again Mrs. Doolan shook down the collected 
refuse, and remarked— 

“T haven't the full of me apurn yet!” 

“Ye have enough there now,” returned 
the cabbage-woman finally. She blew her 
nose on the corner of her apron and turned 
away. 

“G’wan!” she said to the donkey. 

A small girl, comparatively clean, ran out 
of a neighbouring house. 

“A han’ful o’ thyme and passley!” she 
gasped. 

“ Isn’t that a dotie child, now!” exclaimed 
the cabbage-woman. 

Then a_ cross-barred, railed-in cart 
clucked through the mud of the grey square. 
At one end of it a woman crouched low. 
Over her head she had thrown her plaid 
shawl to protect the beaded bonnet which 
she wore from the blinding drench of rain. 
At the opposite end of the cart squirmed 
four or five pigs; a sack-cloth awning was 
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The Cabbage-Donkey 


erected over their heads, although they 
wore no beaded bonnets. Beside the mule 
which drew the cart walked a surly young 
farmer. 

“ Hike!” he called, and the mule stopped 
short. There was a public-house in the 
square. The farmer crossed the road, leav- 
ing the mule standing with bent fore-legs 
and nostrils that steamed. 

A few wisps of hay protruded from the 
tail of the cart. 

Then to the cabbage-donkey there floated 
a dream of delirious daring. His lips 
trembled, and he strayed slightly to one 
side. 

“ Ye conthrairy little ass!” screamed the 
cabbage-woman, striding forward. 

The donkey wavered, and, feigning right- 
eousness, pulled up at the next-door house. 
His head drooped and his ears were twitch- 
ing. 

“Hud up there!” said the woman. 
“ D’ye want anny fine, fresh kebbidge ?” 

“Good-morrow, ma'am!” A pretty girl 
was standing by the cart. The cabbage- 
woman picked out an armful of the green 
stuff, and buried it hastily in the young girl’s 
apron. The girl turned away, plucking 





critically at the burden which she carried. 
Then she retraced her steps. 

“What use’d this be for the dinner, Mrs. 
Denny?” she asked, raising her voice. 
“Sure the half of it is penetrated with 
slugses !”’ 

“ Whisht, acudth !”’ returned the woman 
easily, “ sure that’s only the early joo!” 

She winked as she wiped the yellow mud 
from her fingers. ‘G’wan!” she said. 

The cabbage-donkey heard her approach- 
ing feet, and dragged feebly at his cart. 

He regarded the woman as a homeless 
child regards a policeman, and her step 
was his “ Move on, please!” 

The cabbage-donkey crept across the 
square in a wavering line. His lips still 
trembled. . Then he pulled up languidly. 

“ D’ye want anny turn-ups? ” 

The woman stood in the doorway of 
the public-house, and the donkey turned 
his head to watch her. The cold wind 
made him shift his fur with uneasy shud- 
derings, and he lifted his little feeble hoofs 
out of the clogging mud. 

For some time he waited—five, ten, 
fifteen minutes. Then his head sank and 
he fell asleep with a long sigh. 


What Chance in South Africa? 


BY A CAPE 


lift, and the prospects of peace come 
within hailing distance, there are very 
many within the congested area of the British 
Isles who will turn inquisitive eyes to the land 
of sunshine and elbow-room in the southern 
hemisphere; for these are eminently two strik- 
ing characteristics of what is commonly known 
as ‘‘the Cape.” Anything else than a blue sky 
is rather the exception than the rule: millions 
of acres of untilled land await the hand of the 
agriculturist to make it blossom into fruitful- 
ness, While those of a Micawber-like tempera- 
ment can indulge their fancy freely, since no 
one ever knows what is going to turn up in the 
way of a surprise packet. Many a millionaire 
of to-day owes his wealth and position, not so 
much to the result of hard work as to some 
lucky stroke of fortune; and to this fact pro- 
bably the comparative backwardness of the 
country socially and otherwise is largely attri- 
butable. When a South African has made his 
‘pile,’ as it is colloquially termed, his great 
idea is to proceed to one of the European 
centres to spend it in luxury and amusement. 
The writer went out to South Africa in 1865, 
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\ S the war clouds in South Africa begin to 


COLONIST 


at a time when it was but lightly esteemed and 
indeed little known by those on the look-out for 
pastures new, and he has been able to watch its 
chequered career for over the third of a century, 
and personally make the acquaintance of the 
country from Capetown to Pretoria in one 
direction, and from Durban to Angra Pequena 
in another, an experience which enables him 
to speak with some authority to would-be 
emigrants. 

There is no doubt that when things are 
thoroughly settled, a disposition to ‘‘rush” 
the Cape will emphatically assert itself—indeed 
even now the crowded state of the out-going 
steamers bears testimony in this direction—but 
a word of caution may not be out of place; for 
whatever the possibilities of the near future, 
‘look before you leap” is an adage that may 
in this instance be appropriately applied. A 
convalescent just recovered from a prolonged 
illness may overtax his newly-acquired energy 
to his own detriment and suffer a relapse, and 
there can be no doubt at all that anything like 
a large and sudden influx of population would 
result in disappointment and loss in numerous 
individual cases, 

















The assertion of British supremacy in South 
Africa generally must inevitably bring about 
a new order of things, stimulate in many direc- 
tions commercial and agricultural enterprise, 
and develop the rich latent resources of the 
country ; but all this will take time, and ‘‘ make 
haste slowly” should be the watchword. 

Too many unfortunately are apt to be 
led away by the glowing advertisements of 
steam-ship companies, couched in most per- 
suasive terms. But the philanthropy as a rule 
ends with the payment of the passage money ; 
and to be dumped down at Capetown, Port 
Elizabeth, or East London with neither means, 
friends nor prospects is the most unenviable 
position imaginable. Many of those who come 
out with a few pounds in their pockets, soon 
find their funds exhausted, and are only too 
glad to work their passage home as a steward or 
in some other subordinate capacity. 

Notwithstanding its diamondiferous and auri- 
ferous wealth (for the most part in the hands of 
companies), new-comers frequently have a long 
and weary search for employment, and often 
have to accept something far beneath their anti- 
cipations, added to which, it must not be for- 
gotten that the cost of living greatly exceeds 
that in the mother country. Rent especially is 
costly, £5 or £6 a month securing a house of a 
very ordinary and unpretentious description, 
with a minimum of comfort—indeed the tenant 
is even expected to find his own kitchen stove ! 
Bread is nearly twice the price it is in England, 
while the fact that the major part of the Colonial 
revenue is derived from taxation on the neces- 
saries of life, makes a heavy demand on the 
purse of the middle and lower classes, especially 
those with families to support. Artificial light 
is another expensive item, the price of gas 
being 9s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, while coal 
costs 4s. per 100 lbs. In the long run, there- 
fore, the clerk or salesman, although he may 
receive somewhat increased remuneration, is not 
very much better off than he would be at home. 

South Africa is popularly supposed to be a 
place where one revels in luscious fruit, and 
where people sit under their own vine and fig- 
tree, but of late years fruit of any quality at all 
has become very dear, with the exception per- 
haps of grapes just in the season. Tons of 
jams and tinned foods are annually imported, 
all of which are subject to a heavy customs duty ; 
and even matches coming from over-sea have to 
contribute to the revenue. 

The general lack of the comfort and social 
advantages which are to be found in England is 
also a drawback, and causes many a young man 
to gravitate to the bar, billiard-room, and other 
questionable resorts. If anything like a decent 
situation happens to be advertised, the number 
of applicants 1s surprising, and the rank and file 
of employés are compelled to vegetate on any- 
thing but a princely income. At times, the 
labour bureau connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, a splendid institution and 
a credit to the city, is besieged with applicants 
for employment. Of course there are numerous 
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comfortable openings occurring from time to 
time, but, as a rule, good introductions and in- 
fluence are essential to obtain them, and there 
is no disguising the fact that men arriving in 
the Colony without any specific handicraft will 
find themselves at a discount. 

Undoubtedly one of the most promising 
avenues of employment is in connection with 
the Cape Government railways, and the pros- 
pects in this direction are likely to improve 
rather than otherwise. The Cape Administration 
alone controls over 2000 miles of line, and con- 
struction work is proceeding apace ; then there 
will be the linesin the Orange River Colony and 
the Transvaal, which cannot fail to offer a wide 
field for railway-men in various capacities, while 
the scale of pay and chances of promotion are 
superior to what prevail in Great Britain. If 
an employé has any grit in him and understands 
his business, no very long time will elapse before 
it is discovered, and he takes a more favourable 
position. Railway enterprise is bound to extend 
in all parts, and pari passu the demand for 
labour. 

Those who contemplate emigration, possessed 
of a small capital, with the idea of going in for 
agriculture, will not suffer by a word of advice. 
The conditions, be it remembered, are altogether 
different from those prevailing in England, and 
a few hundreds, or, for a matter of that, thous- 
ands, may very soon be dropped, without accom- 
plishing very much. What with sheep and 
cattle diseases, insect pests, the absence of a 
reliable water supply in very many parts, and 
other drawbacks, a farmer’s life is not of the 
happiest from a financial standpoint. A young 
man going to South Africa with the intention of 
farming, had far better locate himself on a well- 
established homestead for a term, and pick up all 
the wrinkles he can, and then proceed to embark 
his capital and experience. Poultry-farming is 
often regarded as a both pleasurable and pro- 
fitable pursuit, but owing to the great mortality 
among fowls, it is not as a rule a success as a 
speciality, nor likely to give much of a return on 
the initial outlay. The only way in which 
poultry can really be made to pay is where they 
are reared in connection with a grain farm, the 
cost of feeding being no inconsiderable item. 

The foregoing remarks are not penned in any 
critical or censorious spirit. There is not the 
shadow of a doubt, but that with assured peace- 
ful relationships and the introduction of British 
energy and capital, many of the existing con- 
ditions of life will be changed, and more assimi- 
lated to those prevailing at home. Increased 
production will cheapen living, and many 
articles which are now imported will be manu- 
factured in the country itself. There is no 
reason whatever why such commodities as 
paper, glass, blankets, tweeds, and many other 
things which at present bulk so largely under 
the head of imports should not be produced, 
and the day is not far distant when such will 
be the case. Many of the English, Canadian, 
Australian, and New Zealand volunteers have 
already signified their intention of settling in 
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the country when the war is over, and this is 
just the element that is wanted: men who will 
identify themselves with the soil and bring to 
bear new and progressive ideas, The Cape 
Colony has its ports and extensive network of 
railways; the Orange River Colony its vast roll- 
ing grassy plains, suitable for cattle and horse- 
rearing: within the Transvaal borders there 
exists a vast profusion of mineral wealth of all 
descriptions ; while the resources of Rhodesiaare 
almost illimitable. All this opens up an exten- 
sive vista of possibilities, and may well justify 
the appellation of the land of ‘*Good Hope.” 

There is, by the way, one class of labour that 
is in great and pressing demand, and that is 
domestic servants; and of these any number 
could be absorbed at a good rate of wages. Young 
lads, also, who would be willing to take service 
as house or errand-boys would at once be 
snapped up on arrival. Indeed, philanthropists 
could hardly divert their energies into a better 
channel than organising some scheme for 
relieving the over-crowded and _ congested 
English cities by emigration to South Africa. 
The great desideratum is that care should be 
taken by means of some responsible agent, for 
their being placed, on arrival, with families 
where their moral and social interests would not 
suffer neglect. 

The Cape Government has wisely decided to 





maintain for some months to come an informa- 
tion bureau in London, for the purpose of 
enlightening the public of Great Britain upon 
the agricultural resources and possibilities of 
the Cape Colony, this step having been necessi- 
tated by the numerous applications by letter for 
such information. To reply to all these individ- 
ually is well-nigh impossible, and the presence of 
a gentleman in England well up in all matters 
appertaining to colonial life and work cannot 
fail to prove of great value to those who con- 
template South Africa as their future home. 

It must never be lost sight of that the great 
problem in the country, involving indeed its 
future prosperity, is how two races—black and 
white—naturally unlike in aims and aspira- 
tions, can coalesce and grow up alongside one 
another. Many of course would say, that the 
best way to remedy such a state of affairs is to 
pour in white people, but unfortunately it too 
often happens that when white people come 
where the black races flourish, they become 
averse to work. 

The great difficulty is to have a state of 
society in which the European race should 
flourish, and in which the black race should 
prosper without being in a state of slavery. I 
merely refer to the matter incidentally, but it is 
a question that has to be reckoned with seriously 
in connection with the economics of emigration. 

W. 8. F 





The Parisian Student at Home 


N a fine afternoon in Paris, hundreds of 
students may be seen in the Latin Quarter, 


or strolling carelessly about in the 
beautiful Luxembourg gardens. 
These baggy-trousered, gay, nonchalant 


beings, garbed in every variety of male attire, 
are peculiarly Parisian. 

Sitting in groups under the trees, chatting, 
laughing, or singing with their friends, while 
the dignified white statues of the ancient queens 
of France look gravely down upon them. 

That they represent, even to a certain extent, 
the future professional men of France, it is 
difficult to realise. 

Athletic sports, such as our “’Varsity ” under- 
graduate is compelled to go in for along with 
his studies, would be an immense boon to these 
French youths, but in Paris all professorial 
control ceases when the student leaves his class, 
Carlyle says in Sartor Resurtus that ‘‘ Society is 
founded on cloth,” and looking at a group of 
these men, we may see a wonderful kaleidoscope 
of clothes, worn according to the fancy of the 
individual. Here is a gay spark in a black 
frock-coat; with this he is wearing a pair of 
old loosely-made corduroy trousers, his long 
black hair crowned by a white straw sailor 
hat. 

It is the fashion of their trousers that one 
notices most : they are extremely baggy at the 
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top, tapering in at the ankle, and coming well 
down over the boots. With these Jack Tar-like 
trews, the dandy wears brown spats, a plain 
cloth coat, buttoned well in to show a waist, 
and a large black felt broad-brimmed hat with 
a high crown. 

The old biretta of the University is no longer 
fashionable, and the students allow their fancy 
full play in the choice of hats and ties of many 
colours. 

Variety is charming, and sailor hats, tall silk 
hats, round hats, and especially the big black 
felt slouch hat, all have their wearers among the 
students. 

A very typical costume is that of dark 
velveteen corduroy coat and trousers, black 
slouch hat, and in lieu of any linen a black soft 
silk tie, twisted round the throat, and tied in two 
large bows with long ends. 

The hair is made much of, being often brushed 
well out in a little tuft on each side of the face, 
and sometimes cut in a fringe across the 
forehead. 

Clothes are emblematic, and in these motley- 
clothed but picturesque Parisian students may 
we not find significant traces of that ‘‘ Liberté, 
Fraternité, Egalité ” which was the battle-cry of 
the French Revolution, and is the motto of the 
French democracy of to-day ? 

MADGE MAC EWAN. 
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French and Germans in Switzerland 


THE recent census in Switzerland gives clear 
indication that the Teutonic element in the 
population has ceased to advance, and that the 
Latin race there possesses a vitality which it 
seems to lack in Spain, France, and Italy. 
According to the figures of 1888, out of every 
1000 Swiss 714 use 1 the German language. The 
recent census shows that at the present time 
this number has sunk to 697. The number of 
French and Italian-speaking Swiss has, on the 
other hand, considerably increased. The Italian 
population of the Republic has risen from 155,130 
in 1888 to 222,247 in 1901, and the French from 
634,613 to 733,220.—M. A. M. 


The biggest steel works in the world : 
Messrs. Krupp & Co. 

At the present time, Messrs. Krupp’s works 
at Essen in Westphalia are the largest steel 
works in the world. At an average there are 
1600 furnaces and smithies burning daily, and 
4500 machines and other mechanical con- 
trivances worked by steam or electricity. 
Messrs. Krupp have 132 steam hammers at 
work, the smallest of them with a falling weight 
of 200 pounds, the largest with over 50 tons. 
Scattered over the works are 30 hydraulic 
presses, two of which can command a pressure 
of 5000 tons. There are in use 316 stationary 
boilers, 497 steam engines, from 2 to 3500 
horse-power, 558 cranes, capable, some of them, 
of lifting 300 tons. Messrs, Krupp raise their 
own coals and iron. Their average daily con- 
sumption of coals in the steel works is 3200 tons, 
which means eight railway trains of 40 wagons, 
each wagon containing ten tons. In their 
neighbouring concerns, Messrs. Krupp consume 
2100 tons daily. Their total consumption of 
coals is therefore 5300 tons per day. Messrs, 
Krupp use as much water in their steel works 
as the whole city of Amsterdam. The works 
are supplied with 200 miles of water-pipe. 
Their gas works are the sixth biggest in the 
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German Empire. Their electrical works em- 
brace three machine houses, seven distributing 
stations, 25 miles of subterranean cable, and 
60 miles of overhead cable. At night the works 
are illuminated by 1062 arc lamps and 9097 
incandescent lamps. Over the huge area of 
their works Messrs. Krupp have laid a network 
of railways, on which trains for passengers and 
goods travel according to the time-table. There 
are 50 trains daily running on the usual gauge, 
the rolling stock being 16 locomotives and 701 
carriages and wagons. There is also a small- 
gauge network with a rolling stock consisting of 
28 locomotives and 1219 wagons, Over this 
vast compound the telegraph and telephone are 
in constant use; the telephone stations number 
349. Messrs. Krupp, in their numerous 
labourers’ colonies, have built dwellings for 
4853 families. On April 1 the number of 
persons employed by this gigantic concern was 
46,077. Of these 25,925 were employed in the 
steel works alone.—M. A. M. 


Development of the German 
Commercial Marine 

THE German commercial marine continues 
to make such rapid strides forward, and has 
already in many parts of the world established 
itself as a dangerous rival to British shipping, 
that some notes regarding its present condition 
will not be unwelcome to readers of The Leisure 
Hour. In swiftness and size the latest ocean 
steamers of the Hamburg-America line and the 
North German Lloyd Co, far exceed those of 
England and America. The greatest shipping 
concern of the world is the Hamburg-America 
line. It owns 615,210 tons, and not far behind 
it comes the North German Lloyd’s with 540, 119. 
The largest British line is the British India 
Steam Navigation Co. with 378,770 tons. In 
every quarter of the world German shipping 
houses are feverishly pushing their way, but 
especially noteworthy is their success in ports 
hitherto regarded as British preserves. All 
along the Straits Settlements, German — 
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are coasting, picking up trifles too insignificant 
for British ships, and carrying goods and 
passengers at rates which British captains would 
reject. All along the coast of China the same 
process is at work. British consular reports 
speak of the danger and warn the home houses, 
but it is too late. Far up the great China 
rivers are the flat-bottomed German river 
traders, carrying out for themselves an immense 
trade. In the Western Hemisphere the same 
process is at work. There is not a single South 
American or Central American port of any 
importance which has not its German shipping 
agencies, where ten years ago only British 
houses were to be found. The large German 
shipping firms are continuously purchasing 
British steamers for the German flag. Of 
course the disparity between the aggregate 
British and German shipping is still great; but 
for years past the trade done by British ships 
has been practically stationary, whereas that of 
ships under the German flag has increased by 
leaps and bounds and goes on increasing.—- 
M. A. M. 


One phase of the power of the Steel 
Trust 

OnE result of the great steel strike in the 
United States, which began in July, is unlikely 
to attract much newspaper attention, and yet it 
is a result which will come very closely home to 
thousands of people, and which will affect the 
life and prosperity of many a small community. 
When the great Steel Trust was formed in 
April, besides including the majority of plants 
in such steel centres as Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and other places on the shores of 
Lake Erie, it also took over a large number of 
isolated plants, many of which are situated in 
small towns which are in fact the outgrowth of 
the mills. All the life of such a township hangs 
upon the prosperity of the mill. The towns- 
people include, besides the mill workpeople and 
superintendents, the tradespeople who supply 
their wants, and the lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
and property owners whose fortunes are bound 
up in those of the workpeople. When these 
plants were taken over, very great uneasiness 
prevailed as to what would be the policy of the 
Trust regarding them. It was well understood 
that it might be more economical for the Trust 
to close out these isolated plants, and remove 
the work to the greater centres, where much 
might be saved in transport charges and wages of 
superintendence. The workers would have in 
great part to follow their work to the cities. But 


that in itself would mean the breaking-up and 
disorganisation of many a home, some of whose 
members would have to be left behind. Still 
greater ruin would attend the tradespeople, who 
would scarcely find it possible to follow their 
customers, while property owners would have 
to face an enormous fall in property values, a 
fall which would wipe out many a competency, 
and reduce hitherto prosperous families to 
poverty. Until the commencement of the great 
strike, the plants had been continued much as 
before the Steel Trust acquired control; but 
with the opening of the strike, the Trust closed 
many of the smaller mills; and in the re- 
organisation following the strike, it is plainly to 
the interest of the Trust that these small plants 
should never be reopened.— A. G. P. 


Home-sickness and high wages 

At present Canada is enjoying a prosperity 
unequalled in the past. The wheat crop of the 
North-West has been enormous, and the returns 
of foreign trade are highly satisfactory to 
Canadian patriotism. There is also an immense 
new activity in the coal, iron, and steel trades, 
which is calling into existence new centres of 
population in Cape Breton and in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Superior. The greatest difficulty 
in connection with all this new development is 
the lack of workers. The farmers in the North- 
West, all summer long, were sending out appeals 
for more helpers in the harvest fields, and great 
as is this year’s crop of wheat, it would show 
still larger returns to the farmers had they 
been able to gather it all in at the right moment. 
In the steel centres the need is similar, but here 
the chief call is for skilled workmen, capable of 
handling the new machinery and appliances 
which American ingenuity has developed in 
connection with blast furnace work and the 
making of steel ingots and steel rails. When 
Mr. Whitney of Boston began the installation of 
his magnificent modern steel plant in Sydney, 
Cape Breton, in 1899, his plan was, by means 
of high wages and free transportation, to induce 
American workmen to come out to Sydney to 
man his plant. The plan however took no 
cognisance of a very important factor, which of 
late has given the Steel Company great difficulty 
in keeping together a staff of workpeople. This 
factor is one not ordinarily taken into serious 
consideration by economists; but as long as 
human nature remains as it is, it will always 
have an enormous influence on what is known 
as the labour market. It is simply home-sick- 
ness. The American workman from the clear 














and exhilarating climate of the States, from a 
settled community in whose interests he was an 
active sharer, finds himself in the damp and, to 
him, depressing climate of Sydney, in a town 
which proclaims itself on every hand to be new, 
unfinished, lacking organisation and solidarity, 
and devoid of all interests which outside of his 
work formerly filled his mind. High wages are 
all very well; but before he arrived he did not 
realise that he would have to pay for his high 
wages by relinquishing almost all that had 
added pleasure to life, and on his arrival, as soon 
as this realisation came home to him, he at once 
began to plan to return to the States. ‘‘ How 
long have you been here?” a visitor asked a 
workman with whom he was discussing the 
prospects of Sydney. ‘A week, and that’s six 
and a half days too long,” was the discontented 
answer. As Sydney becomes more of a settled 
community and loses something of the confusion, 
ugliness,and disorder that seem inseparable from 
a ‘* boom town,” either in the States or Canada, 
it may be more possible to find a contented 
working population. At the present time it 
presents fine opportunities for ambitious workers 
who are willing to subordinate pleasure and 
comfort for awhile to advance in work and 


wages. —A. G. P. 


Vacation Work 
THERE are many students in American schools 
and colleges who spend their vacations in work. 
Sume of these work from necessity, but others 
do so from choice. To the former the long vaca- 
tion season offers an excellent opportunity for 
earning the expenses of the winter course, while 
to the latter it affords change of s.ene and ex- 
perience. The kinds of work these students 
pursue vary widely. Some accept positions in 
town offices requiring practical work supple- 
menting their college courses, but others find 
totally different occupations in hotels and board- 
ing-houses at summer 1esorts. In New Eng.and 
especially, so many students engage themselves 
at hotels, that in many places the “help prob- 
lem” is almost eliminated. The students serve 
in various capacities in the hotels, some being 
office-clerks, others musicians, and still others 
raiters; yet in few cases do they meet with the 
social ostracism that is usually displayed toward 
the ordinary domestic. These helpers are almost 
invariably courteous and obliging, and give most 
efficient service to their employers. Among the 
coloured educational institutions of America, 
vacation work is quite the rule. Few of the 
negroes have any means of their own, and must 
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depend largely on the summer season for gain- 
ing their expenses. The demand for coloured 
waiters, porters, and the like is sufficient to 
secure many positions for reliable men, Other 
coleured students band together in vocal quar- 
tettes, and visit the summer resorts to sing their 
old plantation melodies and earn what they can 
in this way. The vacations being so long and 
the opportunities so many, almost any healthy 
young man or woman, whether coloured cr 
white, thus has a good chance to earn a college 
education.—A. B. R. 


Federation of New Zealand and 
Australia 

THE New Zealand Federation Commission, 
sitting in Wellington, reports that the federation 
of New Zealand with Australia would be harm- 
ful to the legislative independence of New 
Zealand. Also the revenue of New Zealand 
would be, in the Commission’s opinion, dimin- 
ished by at least £450,000 by federation. The 
colony would not benefit by the conversion of 
loans, and her public finances would be seriously 
prejudiced, and her State Government would be 
hampered and embarrassed in respect to finance, 
and in the prosecution of any policy for develop- 
ing and extending her resources. As a separate 
colony, the Commission thinks New Zealand 
would render Australia all possible assistance 
in time of war; and similar assistance would 
be given by Australia to New Zealand. 

The Commission also thinks that the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand should increase 
the annual subsidy to the Imperial Government 
in respect to the Australasian squadron, upon 
condition that the number and class of warships 
are increased and improved. 

The one thousand two hundred miles of sea 
which separate the Commonwealth from New 
Zealand would prevent federation giving any 
advantage in regard to mutual defence; and as 
far as postal and telegraphic matters are con- 
cerned, federation would be a distinct loss to 
New Zealand. AURIHI PEKA. 


Johannesburg 


Ir is hardly to be wondered at, that some 
question exists as to who was the first actual 
discoverer of the gold reefs, of which the mar- 
vellous city of Johannesburg forms the centre, 
and who panned the first “banket,” as the con- 
glomerate formation in which the precious metal 
is found is termed; but some little time ago 
there was published in one of the colonial 
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newspapers some interesting details by an ex- 
Transvaal official in connection with the matter, 
and from my personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances and conditions of the country and its 


inhabitants, they certainly bear the impress of 


truth. At all events, this is the gist of the 
story, which I have verified as far as possible. 

Shortly after the Boer rebellion in the year 
1880, the Transvaal was in a very bad way: the 
exchequer empty, and the country altogether 
impoverished and practically bankrupt. The 
Executive Council at Pretoria were at their 
wits’ end how to raise the wind, for financiers 
looked askance at a Republic so down on its 
luck; but at last it seems a sympathising store- 
keeper was found, who for an advance of £5000 
was granted some privilege or concession. This 
' ready cash tided the Government over its diffi- 
culties for a little while, and afforded them 
breathing time in order to look 1ound for further 
assistance. In the meantime, the rich reefs at 
Barberton were discovered in the eastern part 
of the Transvaal, and the fabulous ‘‘ Moodie’s 
mine” was opened up, the £1 shares in which 
were quickly at a premium of over a hundred 
pounds each. In 1885 these fields alone pro- 
duced something like £14,000,000, and for the 
time being saved the situation, for people of all 
nationalities flocked to the Kaap gold-fields, 
quantities of machinery were introduced, and 
by way of taxes, import dues, and so on, the 
coffers of the State were replenished and its 
collapse averted. But when Barberton was in 
the heyday of its prosperity and the Pretorian 
Government was rejoicing over its rehabili- 
tation, a second stroke of good fortune was 
vouchsafed. 

Promising indications of gold had for a long 
time previously been noticed in the Pretoria 
district, and very energetic prospecting for the 
precious metal was carried on by Mr. H. W. 
Struben, a well-known and familiar character 
in the Transvaal, in the vicinity of what is now 
the city of Johannesburg and elsewhere. A 
farmer named Bezuidenhout at this time offered 
to sell his farm, Turffontein (some 3000 to 4000 
acres in extent), for the sum of £300, but the 
price was considered too high. Little did any 
one then think that this property was the 
site of the Witwatersrand capital. It was 
in itself insufficient for a township, but as 
things subsequently developed, the Government 
bought some neighbouring farms, and these 
were added on to Johannesburg. Bezuidenhout 
allowed a poor Boer farmer named Jacob Gouws, 
colloquially named ‘‘Oom Jacob,” to reside at 
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Turffontein, and with him there lived in 1886 a 
mason by the name of Tom Brown. Pretoria at 
this time was a town with not more than four 
thousand inhabitants, and as work was slack, 
Tom Brown resolved to seek ‘‘ fresh woods and 
pastures new,” eventually resolving to tramp to 
Natal. It would appear that Oom Jacob did 
not like the idea of his leaving, and after a little 
persuasion induced him to remain and teach his 
children to read and write the Englishman’s 
language. 

In the intervals of school-time, Tom was 
accustomed to wander about on the veldt, aud 
in cne of these peregrinations picked up some 
stones containing specks of gold. These he 
took home with him, and crushed them care- 
fully with satisfactory results. So overwhelmed 
was he with joy at his discovery, that he shouted 
out, ‘‘Oom Jacob, kom, kom; hier is goud.” 
Oom Jacob, however, was sitting peacefully on 
his stoep, imbibing coffee and smoking his pipe, 
of everything else; but 
and again shouted out 


and seemed careless 
Tom was persistent, 
what he had found, when the old man rose and 
wanted to know what the “‘ rooinek”’ had called 
him for. It was soon arranged that Tom was to 
take a few bags of the stones to a Mr. Jaapie de 
Villiers at Pretoria, he being an old Africander 
who had acquired both fortune and experience 
at the Australian gold-fields. A wagon and oxen 
were inspanned, and proceeded to Schoeman 
Street, in Pretoria, where Jaapie de Villiers 
lived, in a house formerly occupied by Sir Owen 
Lanyon. After undergoing the usual process 
of crushing and washing, the conglomerate was 
pronounced to be undoubtedly rich, and pay- 
able, and the next morning the three visited 
the spot where the stones were found, the old 
digger soon becoming convinced of the great 
wealth hidden beneath the veldt. The next 
step was to inform the Government and the 
owner of the property, Bezuidenhout, of the 
important discovery, and subsequently the cus- 
tomary legal formalities were carried out. 

It was in December 1886 that President Kruger 
visited Turffontein, and proclaimed the place 
a township, calling it Johannesburg, as a com- 
pliment to the three men who had been concerned 
in organising the place, viz. the first Govern- 
ment official, the field-cornet, Jan Meyer, and 
the Government land surveyor, Johannes Rissik. 

Such, as far as one can gather, is a brief 
account of the rise of this wonderful city, the 
centre of a region teeming with potentialities 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. 


The Light Treatment of Lupus 


THE system of treatment of lupus disease by 
light has been attended with such decided suc- 
cess wherever it has been tried, that the pro- 
vision of means to extend its application is 
devoutly to be desired. Either the sun’s rays or 
the electric light may be used. In the former 


case a large hollow lens, filled with a solution of 


blue vitriol, is used to concentrate light upon 
the spot under treatment. The object of the 
solution is to absorb the heat-rays of sunlight, 
and only permit the blue and violet rays, which 
are effective in destroying microbes, to act upon 
the skin. The spot upon which the rays are 
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Copenhagen, where it was introduced by Pro- 
fessor Finsen, at the London Hospital and else- 
where ; the only drawbacks are the length of 
time which a severe case takes (as it is only 
possible to treat a spot about the size of a six- 
pence in one operation of an hour’s duration) 
and the large cost of the electric equipment and 
maintenance. Against this we have the great 
advantage that the treatment is painless, and 
that the skin which has been treated has a 
perfectly healthy appearance. It is to be hoped 
that in the course of a short time a means will 
be found of reducing the lengths of the ex- 
posures at present necessary, and treating a 
larger area at one sitting, so that the poorest 
sufferers may bene- 
fit by this humane 
treatment of a dis- 
figuring disease. 


Artificial Forms 
of Butterflies 
SENSATIONAL re- 

ports have recently 

appeared in the 
newspapers to the 

effect that Dr. M. 

Standfuss, of 

Zurich, has been 

able té,change the 

species of butterflies 
by subjecting the 
chrysalid®, to un- 
accustomed tem- 
peratures. There is 

a germ of truth in 

the report, for 

though the species 
of butterfly cannot 
be changed by treat- 








TREATMENT OF LUPUS BY ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL 


focussed is pressed by a nurse with an appara- 
tus similar in shape to a pill-box, and having 
the flat faces made of rock-crystal. By this 
means the spot is kept cool and bloodless dur- 
ing the treatment. The same compression-in- 
strument is used when the source of the rays is 
a powerful electric lamp, such as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The lamp is 
about 35,000 candle-power, and four specially 
constructed telescopes are arranged around it. 
These instruments are used to concentrate the 
light upon the spot to be treated, and the tubes 
are filled with distilled water to absorb the heat- 
rays. There isno question as to the success of 
the treatment, both at the Light Institute, 





ment of this kind in 
the chrysalis stage, 
variations of colour 
can be produced. But this much was shown 
long ago by Mr. Merrifield in this country 
as well as by Dr. Standfuss. They found that 
when the chrysalids of swallow-tailed butterflies 
were kept at a temperature of about 98 degrees 
Fahr.—that is, the temperature of the human 
body—their development was quickened, and 
butterflies much lighter in colour than usual 
were produced. Slight changes in form also 
occurred, including a marked lengthening at the 
“tail” of the hind wing. Some of the speci- 
mens thus artificially incubated in Switzerland 
were found to bear a perfect resemblance to those 
that fly in August in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch and Jerusalem. Chrysalids subjected 
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to cold produced butterflies which resembled 
the Swiss and German forms, thus proving that 
temperature conditions are able to modify the 
markings of the insects. Dr. Standfuss has 
shown that a new variety of the butterfly known 
as the Camberwell Beauty can always be pre- 
duced by subjecting the chrysalids to certain 
abnormal conditions of temperature. The upper 
surface of both wings is greatly darkened, 
becoming almost black, the blue spots are much 
reduced, and have a violet tinge, and the yellow 
border is darkened to a remarkable degree. 
Similar variations have been obtained by both 
Mr. Merrifield and Dr, Standfuss with other 
butterflies and moths, and as the investigations 
are still in progress, more interesting results 
may be expected. 


Photographs of the Recent Great 
Comet 
THOUGH several comets are usually discovered 
every year, they are mostly only visible through 





One of the finest comets ever seen—Donati’s 
comet of 1858—was probably a casual visitor of 
this kind, though there is some evidence that it 
travels around the sun, and becomes visible, 
once in two thousand years. The latest bright 
cometobserved betore that of the present year was 
the comet of 1882, which was so bright that it 
could be seen by the nake eye in full sunshine. 
This comet appears to travel around the sun in 
a track which it tukes 800 years to complete, 
so that the people living in the year 2682 may 
expect to see it at the next appearance. It is 
an interesting fact that the comet of 1882 was 
the first one to be photographed, and that the 
photographs were taken at the Cape Observatory 
where those of this year’s comet were obtained. 


A New Writing Telegraph 

In a previous number (February 1901) an 
instrument which records telegraphic messages 
in written characters was described. The mes- 
sages are sent in the usual way, but at the 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RECENT COMET, TAKEN ON MAY 4 AND 5 AT THE CAPE OBSERVATORY 


telescopes, and therefore do not attract much 
attention outside astronomical circles. Large 
comets are much more rare, and their sudden 


appearance and vast dimensions make an im-, 


pressive sight to all observers, Such a comet 
was seen from many places in the southern 
hemisphere, in April and May of this year, and 
two photographs of it, taken at the Cape Obser- 
vatory, are here reproduced. The comet re- 


mained a conspicuous object until the end of 


May, and was then lost to view. Calculations 
show that it drifted down to our little system 
from outer space, and after swooping round the 
sun, it passed away again into the darkness from 
which it came. ‘This is how most large comets 
behave; they are excursionists to our little 
system, and only a few pay us periodical visits. 
78 


receiving end the currents are made to record 
them in writing, so that no telegraphist is 
required to decipher and transcribe them. The 
style of writing is, of course, the same for all 
messages, and the advantage lies in the rapidity 
with which messages can be sent and recorded, 
a speed of 1000 words a minute having been 
obtained by this system of telegraphy. An 
instrument has now been invented by which 
an exact facsimile of a person’s handwriting 
can be obtained at a distance. A number of 
writing telegraphs of this kind have been con- 
structed, and the one called the Telautograph, 
lately made by Mr. Foster Ritchie, resembles 
in some respects the Cowper’s writing telegraph 
of many years ago. Mr. Ritchie has, however, 
overcome the working difficulties of the problem 
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and has produced a really practical instrument. 
In the telautograph the message is written with 
an ordinary pencil, the movements of which 
are made to regulate currents.sent through the 
transmitting line, and these currents in their 
turn regulate the motion of a pen at the 
receiving end. By an ingenious arrangement 
the receiving pen only makes marks on the 
paper when the transmitting pencil is pressed 
down on the writing-table. The receiving pen 
exactly reproduces the characters in which the 
message 1s written, so that by using the 
instrument in connection with a telephone line, 
written instead of verbal instructions could be 
sent. There are now several instruments which 
can be connected with a telephone to record the 
messages received, and by means of the telauto- 
graph the written as well as the spoken words 
can also be faithfully reproduced. 


Electric Safety-Lamps for Miners 


THovuGH the main roads of many mines are 
illuminated with incandescent electric lamps, up 
to the present comparatively few lamps of this 
kind are carried by the miners to the face of the 
coal, where 
they work. 
There are two 
chief reasons 
for this; the 
first is that 
most of the 
incandescent 
lamps and 
batteries de- 
vised for the 
use of coal- 
miners are too 
heavy, and the 
next is that 
electric lamps 
do not show 
the presence of 
inflammable 
gas. A miner 
can tell by the 
character of 
the flame of 
his safety- 














THE SUSSMAN ELECTRIC sarety- amp when he 
LAMP FOR MINERS, WITH GAS- is surrounded 
DETECTOR ATTACHED bya dangerous 


The small incandescent lamp in atmosphere, 
front forms the detector, and it lights and the warn- 
up automatically when inflammable ing gives him 


gas is present. time to retire. 

An ordinary 
electric lamp gives no indication of this kind, 
and it is only recently that one has been 
devised, which will show the presence of inflam- 
mable gas. Thisis the Sussman lamp, of which 
there are about two thousand now in use in 
collieries in Durham. The current for the light 
is obtained from a light form of secondary 
battery contained in the case upon which the 
lamp stands in the illustration, here given from 
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a paper by Mr. 8. F. Walker, in the Journal of 
the Jnstitution of Electrical Engineers, The 
small lamp in front of the larger one has a red 
glass, and it lights up automatically when the 
lamp is in an atmosphere containing a small 
proportion of inflammable gas. The means by 
which this action is produced are very ingenious. 
The perforated metal tube seen inside the wire 
gauze, at the left of the lamp. contains what is 
practically a short thermometer, having a bulb 
coated with finely-divided palladium. When 
inflammable gas is present it acts upon this sub- 
stance, and produces heat, which causes the 
mercury in the bulb to expand to a a where 
it makes an electric contact with the battery and 
connections leading to the small red lamp. The 
fact that the Sussman lamp is the only one of 
its kind in actual] use in coal-mines is sufficient 
testimony of its efficiency. 


Using a modified wireless-telegraphy appara- 
tus, Monsieur T. Tommasina has found that 
distant thunderstorms are recorded by it long 
before their approach can be detected by any 
other means. 


Gold mining has been successfully carried on 
in North Wales. Last year, nearly twenty 
thousand tons of quartz were crushed at St, 
David’s mine, and yielded on the average 14 dwts. 
cf gold to the ton. The net profits for the year 
amounted to nearly £40,000, 


An examination by Mr. A. B. MacDowall, of 
the rainfall records obtained at Greenwich dur- 
ing the last twenty-four years, in relation to the 
age of the moon, shows that the least rain falls 
between the full moon and the last quarter, aud 
the wettest days are those about the time of new 
moon and first quarter. 


Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, lately made the following 
noteworthy remark in the columns of Nature. 
“The religious sentiment is a response to the 
craving for a supernatural sanction to rules of 
conduct. Its varied but practically universal 
manifestation amongst mankind has to be 
accounted for by evolution just as much as the 
possession of a vertebral column. It is not 
practically helpful to dismiss it as irrational.” 


In the early days of space telegraphy, it was 
thought that by carrying wires up to a great 
height by means of kites, it would be possible 
to extend greatly the distances over which 
communication could be made. Experiments 
have been made with wireless-telegraphy 
apparatus connected with kites flying at a 
height of about three miles. It was found that 
the long wires supported by the kites collected 
so much electricity from the atmosphere as to 
interfere with the messages and render com- 
munication impossible. 
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Christmas Island 


StrJoun Murray's accountof his six months’ 
expedition to Christmas Island, during which 
he crossed the island from end to end—the first 
occasion on which it has been traversed—will 
have permanent interest. This lonely islet, 
situated in the Indian Ocean, 220 miles from 
the nearest land, is some twelve miles long by 
seven broad. It is covered with dense forest, 
having an area of nearly fifty miles, and the 
sea depth around its shores is between three and 
four miles. 

When Sir John was on the island there were 
thirteen whites, including a doctor, chemist, 
and engineer living there with their families, 
together with 720 Indian coolies engaged in 
working the rich phosphate deposits. The 
animals and plants on the island are of extreme 
interest. The whole place is overrun with 
curious red crabs as much as 18 in. across. 
They are excellent tree climbers, and once a 
year there is a regular migration of these 
crustaceans, which travel in bodies like ants, 
taking fifteen days on the journey, and returning 
inland after hatching their eggs. Of the crabs 
that climb trees in the Pacific, Mr. Wyatt 
Gill has told us. On the island are also to be 
found a toothless snake and a blind snake much 
like a worm. 

The island is under the Straits Settlements 
Government, and a resident magistrate has just 
been dispatched thither from Singapore, together 
with an official of the Public Works Department, 
a scientific commission, and a force of police—- 
thirty-five in all. They will select sites for the 
administrative buildings to be erected on the 
island. The climate is perfect, like a hot 
English summer, and prior to the British annex- 
ation no human being is supposed to have lived 
on the island. 


The Ccssacks 


Every Cossack on attaining his eighteenth 
year is enrolled in the Cossack army, and has 
to take the oath of allegiance. The special 
privileges which the Cossack enjoys are exemp- 
tion from taxes and gifts of land, from which 
he makes his living and meets the cost of his 
equipment, The greater part of the district of 
the Don is, or was, the property of the Cossacks. 
A recent report from the Austro-Hungarian 
Vice-Consul at Rostoff contains particulars of 
a Government inquiry into the causes of the 
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decline of the Cossack population. Forty years 
ago the communes made no special distribution 
of the land belonging to them. The Cossack 
sowed and reaped where he liked, and as much 
as he liked, but he confined himself to the 
requirements of his family, the land that re- 
mained over being used for grazing purposes, 
He did not need money, and cared nothing for 
it. His farm sufficed to }rovide for all his 
personal wants, and fcr the necessities of his 
military service. He rode his own home-bred 
horse, had his own home-made saddle, and 
wore his every-day clothes. The introduction 
cf railways brought about a complete change in 
the half-nomadic existence of the Cossack. The 
silver rouble, to which he had previously been 
indifferent, is now everything to him, and 
regulates his whole life. It has upset all his 
traditional habits, obliging him to draw a 
distinct line of separation between his own 
property and that of his neighbour. The land 
is no longer common property, but has been 
divided into individual lots. The effect of this 
change has been most prejudicial to him. To 
make matters worse, fresh caJls have been 
made on him for his military service. He has 
been reduced to altogether precarious circum- 
stances, and if a remedy is not speedily found, 
and reforms are not promptly introduced, the 
“institution of the Cossacks” in the territory 
of the Don cannot be maintained for any length 
of time. 


Venomous Sea-Snakes 


Since the article on venomous sea-snakes 
(which appeared in The Leisure Hour for July) 
was written much further light has been thrown 
on the subject by Sir James Hector, of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Wellington, New Zealand. At 
one of the Society’s meetings held in April last 
Sir James showed several specimens of hydride, 
some from Australasian seas, others from the 
Atlantic. 

The usual habitat of sea-snakes, he said, 
were the tropical seas generally, but some 
had been captured in the comparatively cold 
waters of the New Zealand coast, at the Catlins 
river. These latter were all yellow-banded ; 
tl -.e from the islands of the Fijian Group were 
black-banded, and those taken from the Austra- 
lian coast grey-banded. There were, he said, no 
fewer than seventy species, which, without ex- 
ception, were fanged and provided with glands 
secreting a virulent poison! In some of the 
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mountainous islands of the South Pacific, such 
as Samoa, Fiji, etc., there were several species 
of land-snakes, all of which were perfectly harm- 
less, and were familiar to many people in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, through being brought 
there in bunches of island bananas—it was 
singular, he Cn. that the sea-snakes alone 
should be so highly venomous. ‘‘ They were 
all characterised by the flattened or blunted tail, 
which they used as a steer oar, and were often 
found asleep on the surface of the water lying 
on their backs. In this state they were easily 
and safely captured, being powerless to strike.” 
The present writer, who has seen hundreds of 
these marine snakes daily for many years, dur- 
ing a long residence in the Pacific Islands, can- 
not remember a single instance where he has 
seen one of these dangerous creatures asleep on 
the water, though they may frequently be found 
lying asleep on the coral reefs, exposing them- 
selves to the rays of a torrid sun. They usually 
select some knob or rounded boulder, from the 
top of which when awake they can survey the 
small pools beneath, and discern any fish which 
may be imprisoned therein. In such case they 
will glide down into the water with astonishing 
rapidity, seize their prey, and, after swallowing 
it, return to their sun bath. The natives of the 
Paumotu Archipelago informed me, however, 
that they are most active in seeking their prey 
at night-time, and are especially fond of flying- 
fish, which, as is well known, is one of the swiftest 
of all ocean fishes. The sea-snakes, however, 
seize them with the greatest ease, by rising 
cautiously beneath and fastening their keen 
teeth in the fish’s throat or belly. A snake not 
two feet six inches in length, I was assured, can 
easily swallow a flying-fish eight or ten inches 
long. With regard to their habit of lying asleep 
on their backs on the surface of the water, it 
may be that Sir James Hector is alluding to 
some particular species, but whether that is so or 
not Sir James’s statement must of course be con- 
sidered final, for there is no higher authority 
on the subject in the world than himself. 
Apropos of these venomous marine serpents, 
I may mention that the Rev. W. W. Gill in 
one of his works states that he was informed 
by the natives of the Cook’s Group that during 
the prevalence of very bad weather, when fish 
were scarce, the large sea-eels would actually 
crawl ashore, and ascend the fu/a (pandanus or 
screw-pine) trees in search of the small green 
lizards which live among the upper part of the 
foliage. At first I regarded this merely as a bit 
of native extravagance of statement, but in 1882, 
when I was shipwrecked on Peru (or Francis 
Island), one of the Gilbert Group, the local 
trader, one Frank Voliero, and myself saw one 
of these eels engaged in an equally extraordinary 
pursuit. We were, one evening, after a heavy 
gale from the westward had been blowing for 
three days, examining a rookery of whale-birds 
in search of eggs; the rookery was situated in 
a dense thicket-scrub on the north end of the 
island, and was quite two hundred yards from 
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the sea-shore, though not more than half that 
distance from the inside lagoon beach. The 
storm had destroyed quite a number of young 
half-fledged: birds whose bodies were lying on 
the ground; and busily engaged in devouring 
one of them was a very large sea-eel, as thick as 
the calf of a man’s leg. Before I could manage 
to secure a stick, with which to kill the repulsive- 
looking creature, it made off through the under- 
— at a rapid pace in the direction of the 
agoon, and when we emerged into the open in 
pursuit, ten minutes later, we were just in time 
to see it wriggling down the hard, sloping beach 
into the water. Instinct evidently made it seek 
the nearest water, for none of these large sea-eels 
are ever found in Peru lagoon, their usual haunt 
being outside the reefs.—L. B. 


Sunrise in the Mountains 


‘* SINTHRY-GO has disconsayted me, and me 
hide is wore off in patches,” said Mulvaney. 
And it is not to be denied that sentry-go will 
perform the “‘disconsayting” process with as 
much rapidity as any other form of discipline 
for wild asses. However, out of much evil a 
little good, and it is to sentry-go that one owes 
many little experiences that would not have 
otherwise fallen to one’s lot. Sunrise is among 
these. The more one’s tastes are educated to an 
appreciation of the effects of colour and light 
and shade, the less it is one’s habit or inclina- 
tion to rise early enough to get a glimpse of 
them. 

These remarks are suggested by recollections 
of a morning that will never probably fade 
from the writer's memory. A kind fate had 
placed him in an Indian hill-depét during May, 
and a seemingly less kind fate had arranged 
that he should be the junior N.C. O. of a guard 
where complications of night and day guards 
compelled the unfortunate lance-jack to see 
sunset and sunrise without closing his eyes. At 
half-past four he noticed that he was not entirely 
dependent on the sensitiveness of his feet for 
locating the position of, the broad step that 
came in the middle of the sixteen narrow ones 
that led down from the guard-room terrace to 
the main road, and on returning from marching 
the last relief of the night-guard, the magazine 
on the opposite spur was so far visible from the 
guard-room that the sentry left his seat on the 
inverted ammunition box under the porch of 
the magazine to resume the regulation tramp 
that had been discarded since night-fall. 

East and west the guard-room terrace ran, 
and from the western parape: the view was un- 
interrupted by the depét buildings on the lower 
level. Only the square stone tower of the 
church rising from a clump of deodars stood 
out on higher ground against the background 
of higher ranges. These were the outworks of 
the rampart of snow-mountains which formed, 
or seemed to form, an amphitheatre, extending 
from the east to where the snow-ranges seemed 
to melt away into the plains. 
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With the first light the birds in the thicket of 
deodar, ilex and rhododendron in the valley 
began to stir and discuss the direction in which 
the worm might be expected to return from his 
nocturnal dissipations, Otherwise it was still 
with the stillness which belongs to those elevated 
and sparsely populated regions. And it was 
clear with a clearness that even in that pure air 
seemed to foretell a fall of rain in anticipation 
of the monsoon. The end of the crescent of 
snow now became touched with a faint pink, 
while the outlines of the other peaks were in- 
dicated by pearl-grey excrescences from the 
neutral-tinted sky. All below lay in darkness. 
Only the white walls of the magazine and 
the post-office down by the rustic bndge in the 
road reflected some of the early light. The 
pink on the horn deepened as the pearl-grey 
spread further towards the east, pursued by 
the rosy flush which at length occupied half 
the extent of the snows. The peaks grew red- 
der and redder as the sun came nearer the 
horizon, and against the increasing brightness 
of the sky the whole amphitheatre came into 
view. The bridle road as it passed the flanks 
of the lower hills marked them with a streak 
of white, and the higher parts of the foot 
hills appeared, outlining the system of ridges 
and spurs which appears from above like a 
stereographic map. Nearer the sun rose to 
the horizon, and as he approached the pink 
died away and was replaced by a pellucid opal 
tint, which after a brief interval changed into 
the dazzling white of the fully illuminated 
snow. The dry sandy beds of the streams in 
the trough inside the foot hills began to glit- 
ter and rise in relief against the grass and 
thorny jungles that lay between them. A 
party returning from a ball at the nearest 
station broke the silence with their chatter and 
the grunts of their jhampannis; the clop clop 
of the sticks of the bhistis and wood-cutters, and 
the scramble of the mules over the loose stones 
on the road, began to come up the hill. At last 
the canal appeared, stretching across the distant 
plain like a silver line ruled on an ebony 
ground, and the sun rose. As the guard turned 
out, and the dogs endeavoured to drown the 
notes of the bugler who sounded reveille, the 
weary’lance-jack murmured somewhat of nine 
o'clock and clean sheets.—®. F. 8. 


Astronomical Notes for November 


THE Sun rises, in the latitude of Greenwich, 
on the 1st day of this month at 6h, 55m. in the 
morning, and sets at 4h, 32m. in the evening ; 
on the 11th he rises at 7h. 13m., and sets at 
4h. 15m.; and on the 21st he rises at 7h. 29m., 
and sets at 4h.2m. The Moon will enter her 
Last Quarter at 7h. 24m, on the morning of 
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the 3rd; become New at 7h. 34m. on that of 
the 11th; enter her First Quarter at 8h. 23m. 
on that of the 19th, and become Full at 1h. 18m. 
on that of the 26th. She will be in apogee, or 
farthest from the Earth, at noon on the 11th, 
and in perigee, or nearest us, at 4 o’clock on the 
evening of the 25th. Exceptionally high tides 
may be expected on the 26th. An annular 
eclipse of the Sun will take place on the 11th, 
but it will be wholly invisible in this country; the 
central line will pass over Arabia, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Peninsula, and a partial eclipse will 
be seen over nearly the whole of Asia and part 
of Eastern Europe and Africa, early in the 
morning in Europe, and in the afternoon in 
India, about 0°85 of the Sun’s diameter being 
obscured at Madras at half-past 1 o’clock. The 
planet Mercury will be at inferior conjunction 
with the Sun on the 4th, but will be visible in 
the morning in the second half of the month, 
and at greatest elongation from the Sun on the 
21st; he will pass very near the star Alpha 
Libree (a little to the north of it) on the 25th. 
Venus moves during the month nearly in an 
easterly direction through the constellation 
Sagittarius, attaining her greatest southerly 
declination on the 9th, and setting a little 
before 7 o’clock in the evening. Mars is in 
Scorpio, near its boundary with Ophiuchus, 
but enters Sagittarius on the 20th, and will be 
almost due west of Venus on the 28th, setting 
about half-past 5 o'clock in the evening, an hour 
and a half after sunset. Jupiter and Saturn are 
both in Sagittarius, approaching each other, and 
the two will be in conjunction on the morning 
of the 28th; they will be near the Moon on the 
evening of the 14th, their successive conjunc- 
tions with her taking place after setting. It 
will be interesting to notice that in the latter 
part of the month, all the planets visible to 
the naked eye, with the exception of Mercury, 
will be in the constellation Sagittarius, Mars 
westernmost and Jupiter and Saturn situated 
about half-way between him and Venus, which 
is the most easterly, and all four will set 
before 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The Leonids or November meteors will be 
looked for on the morning of the 15th, but 
though a certain number will probably be 
seen, the display is not likely to be a brilliant 
one. Comparatively few were seen either in 
1899 or 1900; and it would seem that the stream 
has not only become more diffused since the 
grand shower of 1866, but that the effects of 
planetary attraction have brought the main 
portion of it further within the orbit of the 
Earth. Still astronomers will not fail to watch 
for them ; and as the Moon sets this year about 
half-past 6 o’clock on the evening of the 14th, 
she will not interfere with their observation. 

W. T. LYNN, 
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Women’s 


Dress 


WHEN anything connected with women has a 
momentary vogue, it is usual to speak of it as a 
craze; the cycling craze, the book-tea craze, the 
golf craze. No one speaks of the dress craze, 
because this taste is not momentary, it is peren- 
nial. When Cleopatra came down the Cydnus 
in her historic silver-oared galley to meet her 
Roman foe, she was very particular about her 
clothes, and it was a male friend, the astute 
Dellius, who suggested that safety might lurk 
behind these. When disasters clustered like 
vultures over the house of Ahab of Israel, 
Jezebel the queen had recourse to the arts of 
personal decoration, not for the purpose of con- 
ciliating the invader, but that she might insult 
him under more picturesque conditions; when 
Isaiah the prophet told his country-women that 
the Lord was weary of their vanity, he enumer- 
ated a long list of toilet requisites of which 
they were about to be deprived. 

If one looks back on the line of women who 
loved to bedizen their persons, and of whose 
wardrobe history makes mention, it must be 
admitted that, in the main, they were not any 
particular credit to their sex. Yet love of 
dress is an inherent attribute, and therefore, 
within bounds, is of service to the race and the 
individual. 

Longfellow gives it as his opinion that it is 
better to have too much of natural qualities 
than too little: 


** Better the more than less, 
Better the excess than the defect, 
Better like Hector on the field to die— 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly.” 


But all depends on the quality under consider- 
ation. At the present day unquestionably love 
of dress is in excess, and that from various 
causes, some natural, some fictitious. 

Tress materials are cheaper than they were, 
taste has improved, and shapes and fashions are 
easy of access, these are natural reasons for more 
outlay. Conditions of existence improve when 
money is abundant and commodities easily pro- 
cured; but the women’s papers of the day, 
papers published for middle-class people, create 
fictitious needs and fictitious standards, and are 
a cause of very serious evil in the community. 
The jaunty way in which journalists who, if 
their circumstances were known, would certainly 
not lead the fashions, discourse of the confections 
of Madame this and that, and serve up new 
models and supply descriptions of ‘absolutely 
indispensable” articles of dress in each issue of 
the organ they are connected with, is productive 
of much extravagance and much unhappiness. 


Interests 


Dress has its uses apart from its immediate 
object,—the feeling of being well-dressed fosters 
self-confidence, increases personal courage and 
self-respect, and like all things that are pleasant 
to the eye, inspires hope and soothes the temper. 
Not only do we like ourselves better when we 
think we look well, but we like those about us 
better and they like us. In a public convey- 
ance, or a crowded room, people make way 
naturally for the well-equipped woman as for 
one who is personally beautiful. There is no 
unworthiness in this, it is a mere natural 
instinct, as when one smiles at sight of a flower 
or at hearing a wild bird’s song. 

Such instinctive homage is very pleasant, one 
must admit, but it is available without the 
multitudinous changes of vesture, the boleros, 
the theatre-jackets, the tea-gowns, the toques, 
the sacque-coats, the Eton jackets, and the 
hundred and one things which the present-day 
lady fashion-writer terms essentials. Many very 
attractive women, whose mere presence is 
absolutely refreshing, are neither young nor 
beautiful, and pay no large bills at milliners’ or 
dressmakers’. But their things fit and are worn 
with a daintiness, have a freshness that pro- 
claims the woman of refinement. John Wesley 
said (quoting an ancient writer) cleanliness is 
next to godliness; one might parody that and 
say neat simplicity is culture. 

But simple dress to be effective must be well- 
made, and excellent dressmaking is not cheap. 
The good home dressmaker must be something 
of an artist, and the good public dressmaker 
commands a liberal rate of recompense. A 
pretty young girl looks pretty in anything, but 
the middle-aged and ageing woman depends 
considerably on accessories for the impression 
she creates, therefore it is she whom it behoves 
to be precise about the details of her clothing, 
about her lace ties, about the junction of her skirt 
and bodice, about the length of her skirt, lest 
it should sag behind and be too short in front, 
about the position of her head-gear, lest it tilt 
over her ear when she calls on her neighbours. 
One of the cleverest women I know is peculiarly 
unfortunate in this last particular, because, 
through absence of mind, she usually trusts 
to a single bonnet-pin, and it is not enough in 
windy weather. 

Trifles! one may say; yes, but trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle. Every 
desirable possession costs something, and the 
least outlay for a thing of value is that care 
of one’s person which becomes a habit and is 
bestowed mechanically. The woman who has 
dainty ways of wearing her clothes, and has 
her few possessions well made, will carry her 
credentials about with her, without going in 
fear of her tradespeople, 
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Women’s Interests 


When discussing that topic of perennial in- 
terest, the relative gifts of men and women, a 
man once said, in some sorrow—‘*‘ Women as a 
race will never achieve anything of consequence 
because of the time and interest they expend on 
clothing themselves, They give as much con- 
centrated thought to it as a soldier bestows on 
his military drill or a professional man on his 
life work.” 

Of the well-to-do young woman I fear this is 
true; to be pretty is the business of her life— 
when necessity does not drive her to more 
serious employment; and ere she arrives at the 
peaceful restrictions engendered by the three 
changes of raiment known as “ highty, tighty 
and scrub,’”’ her ambition has waned and her 
belief in herself abated. Yet it was she who 
had that special adjunct of achievement—leisure 
for labour. With regard to the direct effect of 
‘self-abnegation in the matter of dress, one of 
Mrs. Whitney’s stories is memorable. Two girls 
were in love with the same young minister—a 
not unusual circumstance I have been told. 
Taking his calling very seriously, the minister 
discoursed to them both of vanity in dress, and 
unhesitatingly pronounced care for appearances 
an evil, One of the girls took his remarks to 
heart, went home and doffed her neck ribbons 
and brushed the crimps out of her hair. The 
other spent the same evening copying a new 
coiffure out of a fashion-plate, The minister 
married her, because the other seemed to him 
to have so deteriorated in appearance. Now 
this story has a moral, though it is not obvious 
at first sight. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Ardath.— Thanks for your suggestion. After 
protracted reflection the above heading seems 
the best. I think women’s interests have a 
very wide range, indeed need not stand apart 
from anything on the face of the earth. You 
see I have entered into the dress question very 
fully in the above article. Any tendency that 
persists through ages, and pertains more or less 
to every period of life, cannot be wholly evil, the 
injury be in its abuse. 

Merryweather.—(1) In really cheap durable 
coairs nothing beats the American hardwood. 
You can have arm-chairs shaped like office 
chairs from 8s. 6d. each. A couple of these 
and a padded easy-chair which, with good 
springs, hair-stuffing, and rep or American 
cloth cover, costs about three pounds, will be 





quite enough seats for a bachelor’s sitting-room, 
especially if a sofa or settee be added. A large 
centre-table is undesirable, a strong folding 
gate-table, which closes into small space and can 
be put aside when necessary, is a pleasant 
possession when friends drop in to chat and sit 
round ihe fire, (2) At such a place as Whiteley’s, 
in the Westbourne Grove, you will be able to 
purchase autotype copies of well-known pictures 
in oak frames at very moderate prices. The 
brown autotypes framed in walnut look very 
dainty on a plain yellow wall-paper, the red 
autotypes framed in green on a pink or green 
paper. 

C. S.—The rush-seated chairs only require to 
be brushed with a stiff brush periodically to be 
kept quite free of dust. They are durable, and 
have invariably comfortable straight backs. 
Any questions on furnishing that you wish to 
ask I shall be very glad to answer, asI take a 
great interest in the subject. I feel sure sur- 
roundings have much more effect on happiness 
and temper than average people are aware of. 

Miss Nancy.—({1) A very helpful and intelli- 
gent book on the subject that interests you is 
Judgment in Literature, by W. Basil Worsfold, 
published by J. M. Dent at 1s. net. (2) One 
of the finest, strongest novels recently issued 
is The Octopus, by Frank Norris (Grant 
Richards, 6s.). A well-written novel treating of 
something else than love-making is a delight- 
ful change. There really are more things in life, 
you know. (3) As improving books, suitable 
for gifts to girls, I know none to surpass those 
of Edward Garrett. It is many years since I 
read By Still Waters, and from then till now I 
have been in love with the writer. As Edward 
Garrett is a lady, this confession is not as 
shameless as it might seem. 

Millie. —You would probably find Easton’s 
Syrup of service. It is a nerve-tonic as well as 
a general strengthener. It can be had from 
any chemist, and is not a quack medicine. The 
cause of anemia in girls is generally lack of 
fresh air. Those who are much within doors in 
business-houses, school-rooms or workshops are 
prone to it. A morning and evening walk, and 
a free current of air in the sleeping-room, are 
preventives. It is possible to have good ventil- 
ation without a draught. 

VERITY. 


Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
“* Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications 
(CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS.) 


1. Who considered it the principle of a gentleman 
to take things as he found them? 

2. Who was as long-headed as she was short- 
armed ? 

3. To whom and when did life seem like a great 
fairy story which he was just about to read ? 

4. Who said that horses and dogs were to him 
lodging, wife and children ? 

5. What was ‘‘as true as taxes is” ? 

6. Who could make a boat out of anything from 
a skewer upwards ? 

7. Who said ‘‘T’d rather at any time be kneeked 
down by a man who had got Blood in him, than be 
picked up by a man who hadn't” ? 

8. Who said ‘‘I hardly ever take breakfast, sir : 
I find it bores me”? 

9. Of whom was it said ‘All his life’s a 
kindness ” ? 

10. Whose hair gave him ‘‘a surprised look, not 
to say a hearth-broomy kind of expression” ? 

11. Whose form was said to be “fragile, but her 
grasp of a subject inferior to none” ? 

12. Who described the society of a certain 
cathedral town as ‘‘a happy admixture of the 
agricultural and the clerical”? 

13. Who appeared to live in a hail of saucepan- 
lids ? 

14. Whose name was on the right-hand corner of 
the gate, above the top bolt ? 

15. Who said of the coal trade, ‘‘ It may require 
talent, but it certainly requires capital” ? 

16. Whose writing was as black as jet, and so 
large you might see it anywhere ? 

17. Who was the very picture of tranquil enjoy- 
ment, smiling at his wife’s conversation, and eating 
walnuts out of a paper-bag ? 

18. Who was so cold a man that his hair, instead 
of being grey, seemed to be sprinkled with hoar- 
frost ? 

19. Who advised a man in regard to his wife, 
‘* Estimate her (as you chose her) by the qualities 
she has, and not by the qualities she may not have”’? 

20. Who was never so happy as when he was 
busy about something that could never be any 
protit to him? 

21. Who sat among his papers like a little light- 
house in a sea of stationery ? 

22. Who said “‘ It is my fate, gentlemen, that the 
finer feelings of our nature have become reproaches 
to me”? 

23. Who had such long legs that he looked like 
the afternoon shadow of some one else ? 

24. What place seemed ‘such a desert in 


miniature that no one but a camel or a dromedary . 


could have felt at home in it ” ? 
25. Who went out charing, but was too feeble to 
execute her conceptions of that art ? 


26. Who made the pie ‘‘ which was flavoured by 
a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee, butter, bacon, 
cheese, new loaves, firewood, candles, and walnut 
ketchup”? 

27. Who was a very dragon at his catechism ? 

28. Who said ‘‘ You might put me into a jail, 
with genteel society and a rubber, and I should 
never care to come out”? 

29. Who thought Shakespeare a terrible fellow ? 

30. Who couldn’t have thrown a word at a mad 
dog ? 

31. Who were ‘‘in the aggregate, impertinent 
Snobs ; and, in detail, unmitigated Ruffians” ? 

32. Who looked in at the face of his half-opened 
watch as if he were consulting an oracular oyster? 

33. Whose voice was the very table-beer of 
acoustics ? 

34. Who said ‘‘ A man must take the fat with the 
lean ; that’s what he must make up his mind to in 
this life” ? 

35. Who said ‘‘ Young women are contradictory 
creatures in some things—but their hearts are soft 
and kind”? 

36. Of whom was it hoped that he would prove 
**one of those Poker husbands who abound in the 
newspapers ” ? 

37. Who ‘‘as she worked away with those 
Chinese chopsticks of knitting-needles, showed in 
the firelight like an ill-looking enchantress”’ ? 

38. Who was told not to be galvanic ? 

39. Who said “I live on broken wittles—and I 
sleep on the coals” ? 

40. Who said “*I don’t want to swing a cat; I 
never do swing a cat”? 

A Prize of ONE GuINEA is offered for the identifi- 
cation of all the characters and allusions given above. 
Book and chapter for each must be given. The prize 
will be awarded entirely according to the Editor's 
discretion. If no one gives the whole forty correctly, 
he may divide the prize among the two or three who are 
most nearly right. If more than one person answers 
all correctly, the quickest solution may be placed first. 

All answers must be marked outside ‘‘ Fireside 
Club,” and be received by the Editor by the 15th of 
November. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SEARCH ACROSTICS 
AWARDS 
May To Aveust. 

The Two Guineas of Prize Money we award as follows :— 
First Prize, Fifteen Shillings, to E. Marruews, 9 Endsleigh 
Terrace, Tavistock Square, W.C. ; Second Prize, Half-a-Guinea, 
to C. Spencer, High School, Ashford, Middlesex; Third 
Prizes (equal), Five Shillings and Sixpence each, to F. H. 
MackInTosH, Osburga House, Braithwaite Road, Birmingham ; 
T. H. R. SHanp (address illegible, please repeat it); and E. 
Baker, St. Margaret's, West Hill, Hastings. 

M. R. Moody was equal in merit with the First Prize-winner, 
but scoring three points Jess (see notice in The Leisure Hour 
for last May) fails to take a place. 


Quotation on Autumn 
(See OcropeR NuMBER) 
Prize of Frve Suituincs awarded to H. M. Collar, 
52 Victoria Street, Whitstable. 
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Our Chess Page 


Our Correspondence Match with the Leeds 
Mercury Weekly Supplement was started early in 
September. The teams are as follows: 


Leisure Flour. 
1. G. E. WAINWRIGHT 
2. L. SERRAILIER. 
3. H. BREWER. 
4. G. A. Hooke. 
5. A. E. Trersen. 
6. A. CURNOCK. 
7. Dr. R. Dunstan. 
8. H. S. Bartow. 
9. H. BALson. 
10, Dr. HEMMING. 
11. J. E. Parry. 
12. THE Cuess Eprror. 


Leeds Mercury. 
A. T. NICHOLLs. 
T. E. BURKINSHAW. 
GEO. BRUMFITT. 
F. HucKvAL.e. 
A. W. OVERTON. 
J. T. STOCKWELL. 
W. SKIRROW. 
JOHN ELLIs. 
T. H. BILLINGTON. 
W. G. LEDGARD. 
©. CROFT. 
THE CueEss Epiror. 


The British Chess Company, of Stroud, who 
publish a most fascinating revised catalogue of 
chess requisites, have generously offered a board 
and a set of No. 3 men for the winning team. 
We also offer Three Guineas in prizes for the 
best games won on our side. 

Mr. J. H. Blake has kindly consented to 
adjudicate upon the won games. In all other 
matters the two Editors and the British Chess 
Company will act as referees. 

We are anxious to arrange other matches on 
similar lines, and shall be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who are willing to fight for us. 

Applicants should endeavour to give us some 
idea of their strength. 

We shall also be glad to receive challenges 
from other chess columns. 

Mr. H. W. Barry, of Boston, U.S.A, is 
entitled to a prize of One Guinea for his 
solutions of our Spring Tourney Problems. No 
other Foreign or Colonial competitor was equally 
successful. 


An original problem by ANruony Dob, entered 
in our last Tourney. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 


Here are two early problems by C. H. 
HEMMING, who won the first prize for a three- 
mover in our last Tourney. Both were pub- 
lished in T'he Times Weekly ; the popular Chess 
Editor, Mr. 8. Tinsley, being the first to 
recognise the genius of the new composer. 
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WHITE—8 MEN 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


BLACK—7 MEN 























WHITE—13 MEN 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


All correct solutions received before November 
15 will be acknowledged, and Half-a-Guinea 
will be sent for the first correct batch, of all 
three problems, received. Envelopes must be 
clearly marked Chess Solution. 

New Problem and Solution Tourneys with 
substantial prizes will shortly be announced. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket on the 
Contents page of advertisements. 














The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


Forty Pounds in Prizes 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 17 
IN LAST VOLUME 


**Tue GREATEST Livinc ENGLISHWOMAN.” 


The following are the five women who received 
the largest number of votes. 


1. Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

2 Her Masesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA, 
3. Tue Baroness Burpert-Covurts. 
4. Lapy Henry SOMERSET. 

5. Miss AGNES WEsTON. 


Of these five, Miss Florence Nightingale received 
more than half the total number of votes. Queen 
Alexandra received the large majority of the 
remaining half. Votes were given for ten other 
women in addition to the five mentioned, but the 
number given for any of them was so small as not 
to justify their inclusion in this list. 

Some postcards were written in pencil, and were 
almost illegible when they reached this office. 


PRIZES. 


Ten Prizes of Half-a-Crown each: 

R. J. Exeuisn, Alcester Road, King’s Heath, 
Birmingham ; JoHx Hootry, 32 Shakespeare 
Street, Long Eaton, nr. Nottingham; Mary 
Srmes, Claines Villa, Worcester ; Miss MILLicent 
Petscu_eR, 9 Grover Road, Pinner Road, Watford ; 
James Cromar, c/o Mr. McBain, 43 Regent Quay, 
Aberdeen ; Miss Saran A. Mist, 2 Myrtle Villas, 
Bromley Gardens, Bromley, Kent ; A. M. Granam, 
Portadown ; Miss Frances Buckie, 1 Blenheim 
Parade, Cheltenham; (Miss) H. B. Batrovr, 19 
George Square, Edinburgh; Miss A. J. Varcog, 
-ark Villas, Roche, Cornwall. 


Very Highly Commended: 

Artaur J. Wirnycomee, Bridgwater; Miss F. 
Rowan, Dorking; W. J. Ftarman, Birmingham ; 
James Mautory, Huddersfield ; Miss Jean Kuin- 
MoND, Errol; Miss F. A. Perry, Eastbourne ; 
Miss N. Kemeie, Gunnersbury; F. MILuErR, 
London, 8.E.; Mrs. Trarr, Bridgwater; E. M. 
VERRIER, Bath; Miss N. Cowper, Errol; T. 
BrinsLeEY SHERIDAN, Liverpool; C. M. Pinney, 
Abergavenny; Miss Dunn, Ardstraw; Miss E. 
Tatuam, Florida, U.S.A.; M. Ineram, Belfast ; 
R. T. Minrorp, Shrewsbury; A. E. GimmMincHam, 
Locking; M. A. Howterr, Burgess Hill; Junta 
Drew, King’s Heath; Miss A. Grosg, Roche, 
Cornwall. 


Highly Commended : 

Emma L. Waker, Mrs. N. Crooxre, Epwarp 
W. Rowan, Friorence Benton, Miss L. M. 
Barser, G. Wiixins, Miss Powerz, Miss J. 
Watter, R. A. H. Goopyear, Miss A. FREeNcuH, 
Wrnyirrep M. Artier, Miss Mary Brapsury, 
Epwin Watson, Mrs. SHong, D. W. Situ, 
CyHar.tes Hinpetay, T. M. J. B. (Colchester), 


Joun Samir (Derby), 8. E. Wricut (Epping), D. 
Rogrnson (Redhill), Miss 8. A. Gounp, Miss A. 
Hawks, Miss MavpE Rosrnson (Brighton), Miss 
TayYLor (Marylebone), Epwin AsHwortH, BERTHA 
CLARK. 





The Greatest Living Englishwoman. 


We select the three following postcards from 
the large number sent in. 

The first was marked ‘“‘ not for competition,” so 
that the writer’s name does not appear in the 
Prize List. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

From intimate knowledge of, and almost daily 
dealing with, well-trained Christian Nurses, Evan- 
gelical Protestants (more than three hundred during 
the last thirty-six years), and from occasional 
personal experience when sick, I can testify to the 
unspeakable comfort that such persons are—to 
patients, to their relatives, and to the doctors in 
attendance, whether in hospitals, in districts, or in 
private well-to-do families. 

This is the fruit of Miss Nightingale’s self- 
denying, and all but life-sacrificing devotion to the 
wants of those who are sick; whereby Nursing, 
from being a by-word, has been raised into a 
highly honourable profession. 

Now that our beloved Queen Victoria has fallen 
asleep, I can think of Miss N. as second to none 
amongst living Englishwomen, who are truly great. 


M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Beloved by many and revered by all; 
Devoted daughter, and most faithful wife ; 
A mother whom her children ‘* blessed call,” 
A woman pure in heart and word and life ; 
Worthy successor of the Great White Queen, 
The Christian Princess of a Christian State, 
We hail thee, Alexandra, and we ween 
That all will hail thee—greatest of the great. 
Mary Simes, Worcester. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

To myself and my fellow-sufferers, what woman 
in the Empire is to be called greater than our good 
Queen Alexandra, who steps from her throne to 
come and visit us, her poor afflicted subjects, 
hideous objects, who had been buried away from 
the world for life in our loathsomeness, until, in 
her sweet pity, she called us all out from our 
hiding-places and held out her hand with a new 
hope of life, and of being able to go out into the 
world again? And ours is but one instance of the 
nobleness and tender sympathy of that kind 
motherly heart which ever beats true to the Land 
which adopted her and has made her its Queen. 

By a lupus patient attending the London 
Hospital for the ‘‘Light Cure,” 
introduced into England by Queen 
Alexandra. 
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Eisteddfod 


VERSE COMPETITION 
1. THe Best SumMaRy, IN VERSE, OF THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE NOVEMBER NUM- 
BER OF The Leisure Hour. 
First Prize, Five Guineas ; Second Prize, 
Three Guineas. 


[The verses to be sent in not later than November 
20, 1901. The Prize Poem or Poems will be 
published in our January number. } 


ESSAYS 

2. Essay on *‘THE Pace I LIVE 1n.” 

First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 

[Place to mean town or neighbourhood. In the 
event of any prize essay being published, the 
name of the place and of the writer will not 
be given. A nom-de-plume should be at the 
top of each essay, the writer’s name and 
address being written on the back.] 

. (Open to parents only.) Essay on 

Epvucation System.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 
. (Open to teachers only.) 
EpvucaTion System.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 
(Open to boys only.) Essay on “* My Scuoot.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 
(Open to girls only.) Essay on “‘ My Scuoot.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Second Prize, 
Half-a-Guinea. 


ART 
THE Best Copy, tv WATER-CoLOURS OR OILS, 
OF OUR FRONTISPIECE, ENLARGED TO AT 
LEAST TWICE ITS PRESENT Size. 
First Prize, Three Guineas; 
Prize, Two Guineas. 


MUSIC 
8. A Prize of Three Guineas is offered for the 
best tune for the hymn : 
**O Day of rest and gladness.” 


NEEDLEWORK 
. (A) Best Bep-JAcketT For INVALID. 
First Prize, Two Guineas; Second 
Prize, One Guinea. 
(B) Best Knrrrep MurFFLer. 
First Prize, One Guinea; 
Prize, Half-a-Guinea. 
(C) Best Parr Currs or Mittens, KNITTED 
OR CROCHET, ANY SIZE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THUMB-HOLES. 
First Prize, Half-a-Guinea; Second 
Prize, Five Shillings. 

N.B.—AIl articles sent in this department will be 
given to workers in the poorest districts of London, 
for distribution among the deserving poor. Jn no 
case will any article be returned, whether stamps are 
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sent or not. The articles distributed the last two 
years were much appreciated by many poor and 
suffering people. 


POSTCARDS 


10. One Prize of Half-a-Guinea; Two Prizes 
of Five Shillings; Two Prizes of Three 
Shillings, for the best postcard on ‘‘ My favourite 
Preacher,” with reasons for the choice. 


COLONIAL SECTION 
. For tHe Best Essay on ‘‘THE Puace I 
LIVE IN.” ‘ 
First Prize, One Guinea; Two Second 
Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each. 
12. For THE Best Essay on ‘‘Our ScuHoots.’ 
First Prize, One Guinea; Two Second 
Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each. 
. (For Canada only.) Essay on ‘‘ How I spent 
CHRISTMAS.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Two Second 
Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each. 
. (For Australia and Tasmania only.) 
on ‘‘ How I spent CHRISTMAS.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Two Second 
Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each. 
5. (For New Zealand only.) Essay on ‘‘ How I 
SPENT CHRISTMAS.” 
First Prize, One Guinea; Two Second 
Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each. 
Colonial Essays to be received not later than 
February 25, 1902. 


’ 


Essay 


RULES 


1. Our readers may compete for as many of the 
prizes as they please, but not more than one prize 


will be awarded to one competitor. Prize-winners 
of last twelve months ineligible in the same depart- 
ment this year. 

2. Every competitor, except those in the Post- 
card Competitions, must cut out the Eisteddfod Tickct 
given on Contents page of advertisements, fill in the 
number of the competition, and fasten the ticket to 
the outside of the envelope containing his or her 
competition. 

3. A separate Ticket will be required for each 
competition. No other matter must on any account 
be included. 

4, Essays must be written on foolscap paper, one 
side only, and must not occupy more than four of 
such pages. 

5. For the Postcard Competition the latest date 
is November 5, 1901; for Essays, December 3; Art, 
Needlework and Music, December 17. 

6. All competitions must be addressed to the 
Editor of The Leisure Hour, 56, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.c. 

7. No Essay or other contribution will be returned, 
even if stamps are sent, 





